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U.S. Seeks to Promote Economic Development by 
Kstablishing Agreed Rules of Equitable Treatment 


Treaties to Aid American Business 


Abroad 


VERNON G. SETSER 


ASSISTANT CHIFE, COMMERCIAL POLICY STAFF, 


U. S. DEPARTMENT OF STATE 


a a postwar situation 
in which the United States would have to 
undertake vast new responsibilities with 
respect to reconstruction and economic 
development throughout the world, and 
in which United States citizens, their in- 
vestments and other interests, more 
widely extended than ever before, would 
require strong bases for their diplomatic 
and juridical protection, the Department 
of State, with the cooperation of the De- 
partment of Commerce and other Fed- 
eral agencies, initiated during the con- 
cluding months of World War II an 
extensive program for the negotiation of 
bilateral treaties designed to establish 
such bases. This program from its in- 
ception has constituted an important 
segment of United States economic for- 
eign policy, directed generally to the 
objective of removing barriers to eco- 
nomic progress. The instrument being 
used in this program is the “Treaty of 
Friendship, Commerce, and Navigation.” 


Negotiations Since World 


War Il 


The result to date, in the form of suc- 
cessful negotiations, is a matter of public 
record. Four treaties have been signed. 
Two—those with China and Italy—have 
been fully ratified and are now part of 
the public law. A third, that with Ire- 
land, will become effective upon the 
exchange of instruments of ratification 
at Dublin, now expected at any moment. 
The fourth, with Uruguay, approved by 
the United States Senate, awaits consid- 
eration by the Uruguayan General As- 
sembly. Aside from these new treaties, 
some 25 older agreements of the same 
general type, some of the provisions of 
which are of little value under modern 
conditions, constitute the treaty struc- 
ture of the United States insofar as the 
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general right of United States citizens to 
engage in private business abroad is con- 
cerned. It is the intent to press forward 
as rapidly as possible with the task of 
negotiating modern treaties with those 
countries with which no treaties of the 
type now exist, and of replacing or re- 
vising the antiquated instruments now 
on the books. At the present time, 
treaty proposals in various stages of 
relatively active consideration are before 
the governments of some 20 other 
countries. With respect to individual 
negotiations, the situation naturally 
changes from day to day, and no one can 
predict with certainty what the results 
will be. If, however, the adage that im- 
plies a risk in confusing eggs and chick- 
ens may be disregarded for the moment, 
a doubling of the number of new treaties 
within the next year or 18 months would 
not appear to be an unreasonable ex- 
pectation. 


Historical Role of Commercial 
Treaties 


“Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and 
Navigation” is the name traditionally 
given in this country to a general treaty 
which combines what are known as 
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The Old Treaty Seal Die. After having 
been mislaid for three-quarters of a 
century, this relic of the U. S. State 
Department was found in 1947, and is 
now considered a museum piece of 
much value. 


establishment provisions with most- 
favored-nation clauses applicable to all 
matters affecting commerce and provi- 
sions for the nondiscriminatory treat- 
ment of shipping. “Establishment pro- 
visions” are rules governing the treat- 
ment to be accorded to the persons, 
property, and interests of the nationals 
of one country who establish themselves 
in another. Any treaty provisions de- 
signed for the protection or encourage- 
ment of investments must, from their 
very nature, fall within this class. The 
type of treaty here considered has stat- 
utory recognition in the United States 
as a “treaty of commerce and naviga- 
tion.” It is also generally known as a 
“commercial treaty,” the term dating 
back to a time when the connotation of 
“commercial” was sufficiently broad to 
embrace much of what is described to- 
day by the word “economic.” 

The commercial treaty has a long and 
honorable history as an instrument of 
American foreign policy. The first pro- 
gram for the negotiation of such treaties 
was inaugurated by the Continental 
Congress in 1776, and an outline of a 
modei treaty was drawn by a committee 
of which John Adams and Benjamin 
Franklin were members. Beginning with 
the Treaty of Amity and Commerce with 
France (1778), more than 100 such gen- 
eral treaties have been negotiated by 
the United States. Some of those now 
in effect are very old, the most venerable 
being a simplified commercial treaty 
with Great Britain, concluded in 1815. 
Other hoary instruments are the treat- 
ies with Denmark (1826), Colombia 
(1846), and Bolivia (1858). 

Although there is much that is similar 
in all these treaties, the point of em- 
phasis has varied with the circumstances 
prevailing at the time of negotiation. In 
the beginning, the primary purpose was 
to obtain political and economic support 
for American independence. At times, 
an important object has been to main- 
tain American neutral rights during pe- 
riods of warfare in Europe. From 1815 
to about 1860, the principal emphasis 
was upon the prevention of the imposi- 
tion of discriminatory duties and other 
restrictions upon United States vessels 
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in foreign ports, and it was under the 
protection of such treaties that the 
American merchant marine in that pe- 
riod became supreme upon the seas. In 
recent decades, more and more attention 
in the planning and negotiation of such 
treaties has been given to improving 
and expanding the provisions dealing 
with the rights of United States citizens 
and their enterprises established in for- 
eign territories. 


Treaties and the Encouragement 
of Foreign Investments 


The role which private capital, and 
particularly United States private capi- 
tal, should play in solving the world’s 
economic problems has received, since 
World War II, increasing attention and 
emphasis with each new international 
economic crisis and each new govern- 
ment-aid program designed to alleviate 
critical situations. Those concerned 
with the success of the Marshall Plan 
hope for private investment to take over 
an important part of the task of helping 
Europe meet its dollar deficit when ECA 
is terminated in 1952. One aspect of 
Point-IV planning is directed specifically 
to the task of finding means to stimulate 
private investment in “‘under-developed”’ 
areas. Much attention has been given to 
the problem of how conditions of secu- 
rity for investments are to be created, 
and how international agreements may 
be made to serve as aids in making for- 
eign investment attractive to United 
States investors. A large proportion of 





Great Lakes Waterways links mid-west cities of Canada and United States with eastern 





the proposals looking to the furtherance 
of foreign private investment have con- 
templated some sort of ‘investment 
treaty” as an important part of the 
required machinery. 


Multilateral Investment Codes 


Within the past few years, two ambi- 
tious, though not as yet effective, efforts 
have been made to establish “investment 
codes’”’ by multilateral agreement. The 
United Nations Conference on Trade and 
Employment, held at Habana in 1947-48, 
at which 57 nations were represented, 
gave extensive consideration to the sub- 
ject of effective assurances for encour- 
aging and safeguarding investments. 
Although it was not found possible to 
arrive at agreement at Habana upon the 
establishment of detailed standards of 
treatment in this field, the Conference 
did agree to set forth in articles 11 and 
12 of the Charter for an International 
Trade Organization some general dec- 
larations of principle and qualified com- 
mitments regarding the treatment of 
investments, plus a commitment that 
each member of the ITO would, upon the 
request of another member, negotiate 
for the conclusion of bilateral agree- 
ments upon the subject. The Charter 
also provides that the International 
Trade Organization shall have authority 
to make recommendations and promote 
agreements on measures designed “to 
assure just and equitable treatment for 
the enterprise, skills, capital, arts, and 
technology brought from one member 
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ports, where cargoes are relayed abroad. 


country to another.’”’ Since the Charter 
has not been formally approved by the 
required number of governments, these 
provisions are not in effect. 

A second multilateral effort, this time 
on a regional instead of a world-wide 
basis was made at the Ninth Interna. 
tional Conference of American States 
at Bogota in the spring of 1948. The 
Economic Agreement formulated at this 
Conference contains in chapter IV a4 
series of provisions, couched for the most 
part in general language, regarding the 
treatment to be accorded investments, 
Again, however, there was no complete 
meeting of minds upon specific provi. 
sions, and the reservations attached by 
various delegations to the investment 
and other chapters seriously impaired 
the value of the agreement. Efforts 
have been made, with some success, to 
obtain the withdrawal of the reserva. 
tions, but there is little likelihood of this 
convention entering into force in the 
near future. Because of the recognized 
tendency in large international confer. 
ences for proposed provisions in the sub- 
ject matter here discussed to be pro. 
gressively weakened in the interest of 
obtaining wide agreement, there is a 
trend in current thinking in favor of the 
bilateral approach as more likely than 
the multilateral to produce effective 
agreements in this field under present 
circumstances. 


Treaties and the Point IV 
Program 
In the series of plans and suggestions 
issued by various private organizations 
with regard to the carrying out of the 


Point IV Program in the period immedi- | 


ately following its announcement by 
President Truman, the subject of treaties 
received prominent notice. The School 
for Advanced International Studies, at 
the instance of Representative Christian 
A. Herter, prepared and published in 
April 1949, a memorandum on “Point IV” 


in which the negotiation of bilateral in- , 


vestment treaties providing minimum 
guaranties of fair treatment was de- 
scribed as one of the essentials for the 
effective mobilization of private capital. 
At its Twelfth Biennial Congress at Que- 
bec in June 1949, the International 
Chamber of Commerce adopted an “In- 
ternational Code of Fair Treatment for 
Foreign Investments’? which it “pre- 
sented as a model that might usefully be 
followed in negotiating bilateral and 
multilateral treaties.”” In its periodical 
publication “Industry’s View,” May 23, 
1949, which was devoted to a study of the 
prospects of Point IV, the National Ass0- 
ciation of Manufacturers recommended 
that the United States negotiate bilateral 
treaties containing a “detailed statement 
of principles governing fair treatment 
for foreign investments, to which the 
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participating governments would be 
firmly committed, and outlining also the 
obligations which the investors would 
assume.” The National Foreign Trade 
Council published, also in May 1949, a 
prochure entitled “Private Enterprise 
and the Point IV Program” in which it 
recommended, among other things, that 
countries desiring to participate in the 
program be required to enter into a 
“Treaty of Friendship, Commerce, and 
Navigation” with the United States, sim- 
ilar to, but with certain stronger provi- 
sions than, the commercial treaty signed 
by the United States and Italy in 1948. 

In connection with the Point IV pro- 
gram, the Government has made it clear 
that countries desiring to obtain the as- 
sistance of United States capital for their 
economic development are expected to 
cooperate to create conditions favorable 
to the flow of private capital, and it has 
taken the position that an important 
contribution toward the creation of such 
conditions can be made by negotiating 
agreements to assure United States in- 
vestors against unwarranted or discrimi- 
natory treatment. The relationship of 
the treaty program to the task of in- 
creasing the flow of United States capital 
abroad was dealt with by the President in 
his message to Congress of June 24, 1949, 
recommending legislation to implement 
Point IV. 

Under Secretary of State Webb, in his 
statement before the Senate Banking 
and Currency Committee on August 9, 
1949, in support of the bill authorizing 
an experimental program of govern- 
mental guaranties against certain for- 
eign investment risks, stated: ‘‘The De- 
partment of State recognizes that in a 
program for the reduction of obstacles 
to investment abroad it is particularly 
important to make every effort to im- 
prove the climate for private foreign 
investment. We are constantly working 
on this problem, particularly through the 
negotiation of bilateral treaties with for- 
eign governments.” Finally, the Act for 
International Development, of June 5, 
1950, the legislative basis for the Point IV 
program, takes cognizance of the im- 
portance of international agreements for 
the security of alien enterprises in estab- 
lishing that state of confidence under 
which international investment can 
make its maximum contribution to eco- 
nomic development. 


Provisions of the New Treaties 


The bilateral treaties already con- 
cluded under the present program and 
those now under negotiation contain the 
Strongest provisions designed to assure 
the security of economic enterprises 
operating in foreign countries that have 
ever been incorporated in a system of 
treaties proposed for negotiation on a 
world-wide basis. The provisions con- 
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Unloading United States-made machinery at Volta Redonda, Brazil. 


cerned most directly with the safeguard- 
ing of foreign investments, as found in 
the more recent treaties and in current 
proposals, may be briefly described. 

In the first place, provision is made 
for the nationals and corporations of 
one party to the treaty to establish and 
carry on in the other’s territories in the 
general commercial and industrial fields 
economic activities upon terms as favor- 
able as those which such party accords 
to its own nationals and corporations. 
There are some exceptions, such as com- 
munications and public utilities, very 
generally recognized as fields which may 
be properly reserved for control by a 
country’s own nationals. The right of 
alien enterprises to employ personnel 
essential to their operation without 
regard to nationality is stipulated. The 
security and protection of property is 
emphasized in terms comparable to 
the rules of recognized international 
law. The principle of full compensation 
in case a privately owned enterprise 
should be nationalized is set forth in 
forthright and unequivocal language. 
The right of corporate entities to oper- 
ate as direct branches of the home en- 
terprises or as locally incorporated 
subsidiaries is adequately safeguarded. 
Discriminatory taxation as a device for 
giving the local competitor an advan- 
tage over the foreigner is ruled out. 

An innovation aimed directly at one 
of the most serious current hazards to 
foreign enterprises is a provision de- 
signed to minimize unfair competition 
by state-controlled enterprises, and to 
assure to the alien private enterprise 
the same economic favors granted to 


its state-controlled competitor. Specific 
provisions are intended to discourage 
cartels, promote commercial arbitration, 
and assure nondiscriminatory treatment 
in the granting of government contracts 
and concessions. Other provisions of 
great importance are those which at- 
tempt to place the withdrawal of earn- 
ings and transfer of capital in their 
proper order of priority among interna- 
tional financial obligations. 


Difficulties in Way of 
Negotiations 


It must be frankly recognized that, to 
a great extent, current world conditions 
are not especially favorable for the ne- 
gotiation of treaties based squarely upon 
the principles of free enterprise. For- 
eign governments are absorbed in nu- 
merous crucial day-to-day problems 
resulting from postwar dislocations 
and uncertainties. Moreover, such 
treaties run counter to prevailing trends 
in many countries toward economic na- 
tionalism, as expressed in restrictive 
trade practices, currency controls, and 
discriminations based upon alienage, as 
well as to growing tendencies in some 
areas toward socialism and statism. In 
some places where private-enterprise 
philosophy prevails, vested interests re- 
sist measures which might force them 
into competition with United States en- 
terprises. Moreover, peoples newly freed 
from colonial dependency are distrust- 
ful of the foreigner and tend to see in 
the treaty program a new colonialism. 
There are elements of this attitude ever 
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Iran Invites Bids for 
Pharmaceutical Products 


United States manufacturers of pharma- 
ceuticals are invited to submit bids-for the 
supply of 180 different items of medicine 
needed fer the coming year in the hospitals 
of the State Railway Institute of Iran. 

Interested firms are requested to submit 
their bids directly to the State Railway In- 
stitute of Iran, Tehran, Iran, on or before 
September 27,1950. Bids must be enclosed in 
sealed envelopes marked: “Concerning the 
adjudication of 180 items of medicine.” The 
prices must be quoted c. and f. Khorram- 
shahr or Bandar Shahpur. 

A list of the medicines desired by the In- 
stitute may be obtained from Comunercial 
Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Swedish Government Seeks 
Road-Building Machinery 


The Kungliga Vag- och Vattenbyggnads- 
styrelsen (Board of Roads and Waterways) of 
Sweden seeks quotations from United States 
firms for one or more pavement joint- and 
crack-sealing machines. 

Interested suppliers are invited to submit 
offers to Kungliga Vag- och Vattengyggnads- 
styrelsen, Stockholm 12, Sweden. 


Pakistan Government Plans 
Meteorological Institute 


The Government of Pakistan invites quota- 
tions from United States firms for the supply 
of equipment for its first meteorological 
institute, to be located in Karachi. It is re- 
ported that a 30-acre plot of land on a ridge 
near the Honeymoon Ledge (ancestral home 
of the Aga Khan) has already been reserved, 
and blueprints for the proposed institute are 
receiving finishing touches in the Meteoro- 
logical Department. 

The institute will include groups of ob- 
servatories, laboratories, a large wind tower, 
a library of records, literature, and archives, 
a modern well-equipped workshop for man- 
ufacturing meteorological instruments, a 
training center, and a general weather bu- 
reau. The project is estimated to cost be- 
tween 30 and 40 lakhs of rupees spread over 
a period of 2 to 3 years. 

The following list of equipment is re- 
quired by the meteorological institute: 

1. General laboratory equipment, includ- 
ing (a) laboratory furniture and fittings, 
such as power, water, gas, pressurized-air 
equipment; sinks and drainage; ventilation 
and exhaust equipment; lighting, etc.; (b) 
cold-storage, air-conditioning, and dust- 
proofing equipment; (c) photographic 
equipment, including darkroom accessories. 

2. Physical and chemical apparatus. 
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3. Apparatus for metallurgical (physical) 
testing of materials. 

4. Measuring, calculating, and drawing 
equipment. 

5. Calibration outfits for meteorological 
instruments, including thermographs and 





Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, Office of International Trade 


thermometers, barographs, hydrographs, air. 
plane meteorological instruments, radio- 
sondes and other aerological sounding in- 
struments, wind tunnel and accessories. 
6. Testing and measuring equipment for 
wireless and general electronic apparatus. 








Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
Officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 
trade contacts. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. Additional information 
concerning these trade opportunities, including samples, specifications, or other 
descriptive material, where these are available, may be obtained from the Commercial 
Intelligence Branch. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing export and import controls in this 
country and abroad. Since all trade with occupied areas is subject to regulations and 
controls currently prevailing in this country and in those areas, interested United 
States firms should by all means acquaint themselves with these conditions before 
entering into correspondence with these firms. Detailed information on trading 
conditions in the occupied areas is available from the Department’s Office of Inter- 
national Trade. 

World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 
firms listed herein, with the exception of those in Japan, and may be obtained upon 
request from the Commercial Intelligence Branch of the Department of Commerce, 
or through its Field Offices, for $1 each. 
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Electrical Supplies: 21, 24. 

Felts: 29. 

Fiber, Raffia: 31. 

Foodstuffs and Feedstuffs: 1, 22, 41. 
Glass, Glassware and China: 8, 18, 35. 
Gun Stocks, 33. 

Hardware: 49 

Lace Articles: 3. 

Leather Articles: 2. 


Optical Goods: 6. 

Pigments: 56. 

Plants, Seeds and Bulbs: 4, 26, 54. 
Porcelain Articles; 23. 
Processes: 57, 61. 

Pulp Industry: 61. 

Raw Materials: 42, 48, 59. 
Refrigerators: 43. 

Rugs, Hooked: 28. 

Scientific Instruments: 14, 27. 
Shoe Toe Nails: 9. 

Smokers’ Items: 2. 

Sporting Goods: 53. 
Stationery: 49. 

Technical Information: 57, 61. 
Textiles: 3, 20, 47, 49. 


Lumber: 38. Tools (Hand and Machine): 49. 
Machinery and Accessories: 34, 40, 43, 54, Waste: 17, 46. 
57. Wire: 58. 


Marine Engines: 34. Wood Products: 37, 44. 


Yarns: 20. 
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7. Instruments on measurement of ter- 
restrial magnetism, earth currents, atmo- 
spheric electricity, and ionospheric work. 

8. Lay-out plans of laboratories dealing 
with the foregoing subjects. 

Quotations should be addressed to the 
Meteorological Department, Government of 
Pakistan, Karachi, Pakistan. 


Tangier Phone Company 
To Purchase Telephones 


The telephone concessionary company, 
Telefonica de Tanger, S. A., is calling for bids, 
to be received not later than October 11, 
1950, for 1,000 telephones, 600 automatic 
table models and 400 automatic wall models, 
which can be connected to the Ericsson auto- 
matic central exchange system, type OS/500 
lines. 

Offers should be on a c. i. f. Tangier basis 
and should include costs of packing and 
terms of delivery. Prices, once quoted, are 
not subject to change, and bidders are con- 
sidered bound for 30 days following the open- 
ing of the bids on October 11. Bidders, upon 
submission of bids, will deposit with the 
Telefonica 50,000 pesetas ($1.00=47 pesetas) 
as guaranty, which will be forfeited in the 
event the firm receiving the bid fails to meet 
the delivery date. Refunds to bidders not 
awarded the contract will be made within 5 
days after a decision has been made. 

Further information and specifications (in 
French) may be obtained on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 


Further Imports From U. S. 
Authorized By Germany 


Further allocations of foreign exchange for 
imports of various commodities from the 
United States have been approved by the 
Import Advisory Committee in Frankfurt- 
am-Main, Germany. The following list indi- 
cates amounts of allocations, commodities 
to be purchased, and, where known, the 
names of German importers receiving the 
allocations. Additional information can be 
obtained by communicating with the sec- 
retariat of the German Import Committee, 
Verwaltung fuer Wirtsechaft, McNair Bar- 
racks, Frankfurt Hoechst, Germany. 


Specialized oil-well-drilling and re- mount 
fining equipment eins $656, 000 
Ramie, China grass se 40, 000 
Copper-alloy scrap eee 110, 000 
Importer: Sueddeutsehes Metall 
kontor, G. m. b. H., Nuernberg. 
Vaseline __ : * : . 5, 400 
Importer: Hansen und Rosenthal, 
Hamburg. 
Scientific and professional technical 
books and periodicals ae 20, 000 
ee Seca, steered 51, 350 
Importers : 
Chr. Funk zum Stor- 
chen, Buberach_____ $1, 500 
sayerische Fellverwer- 
tung, Oberkotzau__ 10, 100 
Viktor Koerperm, Muen- 
cnen _.... ait 15, 750 
Johannes Schulze, 
Frankfurt___...____ 24, 000 
Hides and skins sa a nnsarpateseds wena hy OO: OD 
_ Source: United States, Canada, Bolivia, Peru, 
Venezuela, Mexico, Guatemala, El Salvador, 
Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Panama, 
Cuba, Hawaii, Ethiopia, Arganistan, Philippines, 
Liberia, Thailand, Syria. 


Director of Danish Dairy 
Associations Visiting U. S. 


Arne Pedersen, managing director, Asso- 
ciation of Market Milk Daries in Denmark 
and Association of Ice Cream Manufacturers 
in Denmark, Dagmarhus, Copenhagen V, is 
interested in market milk dairies and ice- 
cream factories. He was scheduled to arrive 


September 11, 1950 


in New York about September 2 or 3, for a 
visit of 2 months. 

Mr. Pedersen’s itinerary includes New York, 
Washington, D. C., Chicago, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco, Correspondence may be ad- 
dressed to him in care of ECA, Technical 
Assistance Division, Washington 25, D. C. 


New Zealand Marketing 
Official To Visit U. S. 


Henry Turner, chairman of the New Zea- 
land Apple and Pear Marketing Board, will 
visit the United States during his planned 
oversea tour. He was scheduled to arrive 
in San Francisco August 30. Plans to spend 
2 or 3 weeks in the United States and Canada 
on his way to Europe, and anticipates spend- 
ing another 2 or 3 weeks in the United States 
on his return from Europe. He expects to be 
absent from New Zealand for about 6 months. 
His address in the United States will be c/o 
Consulate General of New Zealand, 350 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Import Opportunities 


1. Australia—Boston Canning Co. Pty., Ltd. 
(manufacturer), Nepean Highway, Moorab- 
bin, Victoria, wishes to export and seeks 
agents throughout the United States for 
high-grade, choice parts of frozen rabbit, 
packed in cellophane bags and branded with 
trade-mark (Boston Canning Co. Pty. Ltd.’s). 
Inspection by Department of Commerce and 
Agriculture, Melbourne, at shipper’s expense. 

2. Austria—Falnbigl & Co. (operates a 
department store), 52 Mariahilferstrasse, 
Vienna VII, has available for export hand- 
made artificial or genuine leather cigarette 
cases, for standard or king-size cigarettes, or 
for special packages. Present available quan- 
tity: 1,000 cases each month. Description 
of cigarette case: One-third of top consists 
of triangular, hinged cover pieces; a circum- 
ferential band of matching leather holds 
cover pieces closed when moved upward; 
when drawn downward, band permits cover 
pieces to separate and draws them fully 
apart. Photograph showing case open and 
closed available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

3. Belgium—Henri Maus-Cosyns (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 20 Krepelstraat, Dender- 
windeke, offers on an outright-sale basis 
hand-made lace of various designs. Price 
lists and photostats of lace patterns avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial Intel- 
ligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. Correspondence 
in French preferred. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

4. Belgium—Etablissements G. Varmaerke- 
De Meyere (grower, exporter), 395 Chaussée 
d’Hundelgem, Gentbrugge, desires to export 
and seeks agent for best-quality green plants 
and flower bulbs. Inspection at seller’s ware- 
house at buyer’s expense. Delivery date for 
bulbs: November 1950 until March 1951. 

5. England—A. O. Exporters (sole export 
agent), 94 New Bond Street, London, W. 1, 
offers on an outright-sale basis high-quality 
shirts, collar attached, 17 s. to 25 s. each, 
according to type, in poplin, spun rayon, 
satin stripe, jacquard, cotton check, striped 
poplin. 

6. England—Walter Jameson, Ltd. (manu- 
facturer), Abbey Works, Chelmsford, Essex, 
offers on an outright-sale basis first-class 
spectacle frames, gold-filled sunglasses, and 
gold-filled and nickel silver sunglass over- 
clips. Illustrated leaflets on sunglasses and 
price information available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 


Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

7. England—Russell, MacDonnald & Co., 
Ltd. (manufacturer), 31/5 Pitfield Street, 
London, N. 1, offers for export high-quality 
paint and varnish brushes, manufactured by 
craftsmen and containing blended qualities 
of Chinese and Indian bristles. Illustrated 
leaflet and price list available on a loan basis 
from Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

8. France—Verreries De Goetzenbruck, 
Walter, Berger et Cie., S. A. (manufacturer), 
Goetzenbruck (Moselle), has available for 
export various types of glass, such as scien- 
tific, optical, colored, beveled, ground, mirror, 
watch crystals, and silvered Christmas deco- 
rations. Inspection at French firm’s factory 
at the expense of purchaser. Firm would 
appreciate adequate shipping instructions. 
Correspondence in French, German, or 
English preferred. 

9. France—Société Anonyme Des Usines De 
Vuillafans (manufacturer), Vuillafans 
(Doubs), wishes to export and seeks agent 
for average, good-quality shoe toe nails. 
Quantity available: 50 to 100 tons of nails 
each year. Samples of “Victorias,” type “A”’ 
nails, and price list for nail types “A” and 
“B” available on a loan basis from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. Corres- 
pondence in French preferred. 

10. Germany—Bonsa-Werk, Boentgen & 
Sabin (manufacturer and exporter), 13-15 
Elsa-Brandstroemstrasse, Solingen, wishes to 
export and seeks agent for razors, razor 
blades, scissors, tweezers, and nail files. 

11. Germany—Georg Fetzer (export mer- 
chant), 57 Hammerlandstrasse, Hamburg 24, 
has available for export approximately 10 
metric tons of chromium-nickel steel in bars, 
3 meters in length, and 1844 millimeters in 
diameter, made by Krupp in Essen. Per- 
centage grade of steel: Chromium, 18-19 
percent; nickel, 9-10 percent; wolfram, 1 per- 
cent; silicon, 2.5-3 percent; manganese, 1.2— 
1.3 percent; carbon, 0.4-0.5 percent. Price 
information may be obtained from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

12. Germany—Henkerhaus Verlag Gerhard 
Siebert (publisher and exporter), 12 Meister- 
gasse, Bad Orb, wishes to export children’s 
novelty books. German firm requests com- 
plete packaging and shipping instructions. 
Sample book and price information avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial In- 
telligence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

13. Germany—Ernst Lohr Soehne, K. G. 
(manufacturer, exporter), 20 Barlerstrasse, 
Solingen-Ohligs, wishes to export and seeks 
agent for inexpensive pen and pocket knives. 

14. Germany—Mueller & Ziegler (manu- 
facturer), Pleinfeld/Mittelfranken, Bavaria, 
offers for export and seeks agent for electric 
measuring instruments. Set of illustrated 
literature and price list (in German) avail- 
able on a loan basis from Commercial Intelli- 
gence Branch, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

15. Germany—Heinrich Ruehl (manufac- 
turer), 1 Ebersbergerstrasse, Schwabach, Bei 
Nurnberg, has available for export all sizes 
of leaf aluminum and other leaf metals. 
Samples and prices may be obtained direct 
from German firm upon request by interested 
concerns. 

16. Germany—Hans Schiaffler (manufac- 
turer), 76 Miinzstrasse, Schongau, Bavaria, 
has available for export pocketknife frames 
for any type of razor blade. Illustrated leaflet 
(in German or English) is available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 








17. India—S. David & Son (importer, ex- 
porter, agent, manufacturers’ representative) , 
No. 3-1, Kennett Lane, Egmore, Madras, has 
available for export raw silk waste. Samples 
of nine different varieties available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

18. Italy—Natale Mancioli & C. (manufac- 
turer), Montelupo (Province of Florence), 
offers on an outright-sale basis artistic cer- 
amic objects (novelties, table, tea and coffee 
sets) in the characteristic Montelupo style, 
and straw-covered glassware. Correspon- 
dence in Italian or French preferred. 

19. Italy—Calzaturificio “Orsiera’’ (manu- 
facturer), Via Torino, Savigliano (Cuneo 
Province), offers on an outright-sale basis to 
an American firm willing to buy its produc- 
tion of high-class hand-made shoes for chil- 
dren, boys, and men. Quantity available: 
2,000 to 3,000 pairs monthly. Price informa- 
tion and photographs of shoes available on a 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Branch, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

20. Italy—Ufficio Consulenza per 1’Industria 
Tessile (U. C. I. T.) (sales agent, commission 
merchant), 14/R Via dell’Accademia, Prato 
(Florence), offers on an outright-sale basis 
various types of jfabrics, such as woolen, 
mixed woolen and cotton, mixed woolen and 
rayon, for men’s suits and overcoats, ladies’ 
dresses and coats, plaids and blankets; carded 
woolen yarns; mized wool and cotton yarns 
for knitwear, white or dyed according to spec- 
ifications. 

21. Japan—Associated Merchandise Co., 
Inc., Daiichi Bldg., No. 4, 2-chome, Kobiki- 
Cho, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, is interested in export- 
ing to manufacturers of pen lights (pocket- 
size flashlights) special types of light bulbs. 

22. Japan—Daigo Bussan Kaisha, Ltd. (ex- 
porters), 2 Nichome, Takaracho, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo, has available for export 1,000 tons of 
fish meal. Price information and analysis 
of fish meal may be obtained from Commer- 
cial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

23. Japan—Eastern Pottery Co. (Seto), Ltd. 
(manufacturer, exporter), Seto City, Aichi 
Pref., wishes to export porcelain lace figures. 
Photographs of figures available on a loan 
basis from Commercial Intelligence Branch, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

24. Japan—Eiwa Trading Co., Ltd. (im- 
porter, exporter), No. 4, 1-chome, Kabutocho, 
Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, Tokyo, desires to ex- 
port Christmas decorative lights. 

25. Japan—Furuya Co., Ltd. (manufacturer 
and exporter), Kido Nagano-Cho, Minamika- 
wachi-Gun, Osaka, has available for export 
various types of bamboo products, including 
bamboo blinds. 

26. Japan—Japan Special Products Trading 
Co., Ltd. (exporter and importer), 1098, 2- 
chome, Nakamati, Moji, is interested in ex- 
porting Kurume azaleas, as well as various 
types of plants, bulbs, and flowerpots. 

27. Japan—M. Kobayashi & Co. (importer, 
exporter, manufacturer), Honcho Building, 
4-chome, Honcho, Nihonbashi, Chuo-ku, 
Tokyo, is interested in exporting Japanese 
scientific instruments, such as mathematical 
instruments, planimeters, integrators, re- 
cording instruments, drawing instruments, 
etc. 

28. Japan—Mulsy Trading Corporation 
(exporter, importer, agent, manufacturers’ 
representative), Toyohashi, desires to export 
hooked rugs made of cotton, linen, and wool. 

29. Japan—K. Ohta & Co., Ltd. (manufac- 
turer and exporter) No. 42, Michimoto-Cho, 
Kita-ku, Osaka, offers for export felts (jute, 
hessian, and rubber), 1 roll measuring 5 mm., 
10 mm., and 15 mm. in thickness, 1 meter in 
width, and 20 meters in length, to be used 
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for ships, cars, furniture, carpets, and ceilings 
and walls of buildings. 

30. Japan—Towa Panama Manufacturing 
Co., Ltd. (exporter, importer), Sakaguchi- 
Dori 4-8, Fukiai-ku, Kobe, wishes to export 
hand-woven paper Panama hat bodies (or 
Toyo Panama). 

31. Madagascar—Gonis Fréres (exporter), 
Maintirano, offers on an outright-sale basis 
Maintirano quality raffia fiber in braids or 
bundles of 25 to 30 grams each. Correspond- 
ence in French preferred. 

32. Portugal—Artibus, Lda. (manufac- 
turer), Canal da Fonte Nova, Aveiro, wishes 
to export and seeks agent for high-quality 
vitrified ceramic products similar to porce- 
lain, including decorative tableware, orna- 
mental plates and bowls, figurines, dinner, 
tea and coffee sets. The chemical composi- 
tion of the material reportedly is different 
from porcelain, the finish is of the same qual- 
ity as porcelain and will not chip or leak, and 
the appearance is very similar to porcelain. 

33. Sweden—A.-B. Amerika-Matts (whole- 
saler and agent), Falun, offers on an out- 
right-sale basis top-quality gunstocks of 
beech, stained and polished, made to buyer’s 
specifications. Quantity available: approxi- 
mately 4,000 stocks each month. Sample 
stocks obtainable direct from Swedish firm 
at request of interested importers. Firm in- 
dicates it has had no previous experience in 
shipping to the United States and would ap- 
preciate receiving packing instructions and 
any regulations affecting imports of this type 
of commodity. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

34. Sweden—aA.-B. Fare Armaturfabrik 
(manufacturer), Sibbhult, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for first-class marine and 
stationary engines, built in sizes up to 7 hp.; 
circulating pumps; valves and fittings made 
of metal, cast iron, cast stainless steel, and 
acid-proof steel, for all pressures and tem- 
peratures used; three-phase electric motors 


in sizes from 0.5 up to 7.5 hp., export 
production 10,000 a year. Photographic lit- 
erature available on a loan basis from 


Commercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 

35. Switzerland—Decorargenta, L. Negri 
(manufacturer), 6 Weidenaustrasse, Wabern 
(near Bern), offers on an outright-sale basis 
unlimited quantities of first-class crystal, 
glass, and china articles with silver decora- 
tions, inlays, or incrustations. Firm indi- 
cates that it would follow all shipping 
instructions submitted by American cus- 
tomer. Correspondence in French, Italian, or 
German preferred. 

36. Union of South Africa—John O. Scho- 
field (manufacturer of copperware), 37 Earls- 
wood Place, Durban North, seeKs a market 
for unusual, hand-made copper articles. 
Firm operates a small establishment which 
produces a limited quantity of copper flower 
troughs, beer tankards, ashtrays, cocktail 
trays, and other similar copperware items. 
Because of limited production, firm would 
prefer to establish contact with a direct im- 
porter, such as a large department store, 
which could contract for his entire produc- 
tion. Set of photographs of copperware and 
price list available on a loan basis from Com- 
mercial Intelligence Branch, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Import Agency Opportunities 


37. Thailand—Borneo Company, Ltd. (gen- 
eral importers and exporters, sawmillers, teak 


concessionaires, shipping and _ insurance 
agents), Silom Road, Bangkok, seeks an 
agent in the United States on the West 





Coast for general Thai produce, principally 
teak. ; 

Current World Trade Directory Report be. 
ing prepared. 


Export Opportunities 


38. Ceylon—Lanka Light, Ltd. (manufac. 
turer, Koralawella, Moratuwa, is interesteg 
in purchasing a large quantity of timber for 
the manufacture of safety matches. Approx. 
imate amount of timber required each month 
varies from 5,000 to 6,000 cubic feet. 

39. Cuba—Autobuses Modelos, S. A. (op- 
erators of a local bus line), Aguilera 319, 
P. O. Box 350, Santiago de Cuba, Oriente. 
seeks direct purchase quotations for approx. 
imately 50 new, first-class metal busses 
American made. Busses should have smal] 
wheel base for negotiating narrow streets. 
specially constructed for rather steep inclines 
(as in San Francisco, Calif.), automatic 
transmission, and automatic doors which 
open only when bus stops. Seating capacity, 
29 to 33 passengers. 

40. French West Africa—Maison Mekouar 
et Tazi (importer of textiles), 75 Rue Vin. 
cens, Dakar, seeks purchase quotations for 
one medium-size weaving machine for cotton 
and woolen. Firm desires booklets describ. 
ing various types of weaving machines and 
the price of each. Selection of exact size 
and type of machine to be ascertained from 





booklets submitted by interested exporters, | 


Correspondence in French preferred. 
World Trade Directory Report 
prepared. 


being 


41. Germany—Otto Hohlbeing, G. m. b.H, | 


(importer, agent), Rutschbahn 11, Hamburg, 
is interested in importing fruit pulp, such as 
apricot pulp, in 10-ton lots. 

42. Italy—Ufficio Consulenza per l'Indus- 
tria Tessile (U. C. I. T.) (sales agent, com- 
mission merchant), 14/R Via dell’ Accademia, 
Prato (Florence), seeks purchase quotations 
for raw materials for the textile industry, 
such as wool combing and spinning wastes, 
and woolen, cotton, and silk rags. 

43. Morocco—Derham Boaida _ (exporter, 
importer), El Aiun (Spanish Western Sa- 
hara), desires to contact United States firms 
which can furnish information regarding 
automobiles, trucks, Diesel engines, heavy 
oil and gasoline motors; refrigerators op- 
erated with heavy oil, kerosene, and electric- 
ity; generators of 70 to 75 hp. operated with 
gas-oil. Firm would appreciate complete 
details in Spanish, including indication of 
gas or oil consumption per hour. 
on the equipment are desired, as well 4s 
catalogs on water distilleries with informa- 
tion as to capacity and consumption of 
gas-oil or oil. 

44. Netherlands—Maatschappij De Fijn- 
houthandel N. V. (manufacturer, importer, 
exporter), Jacob Van Lennepkade 334, Am- 
sterdam-W., is interested in importing oak 
ties. 

45. Pakistan—Overseas Trading Corpora- 
tion (importer and exporter), Bank of India 
Building, Fourth Floor, Bunder Road, G. P. 0. 
Box 656, Karachi, seeks purchase quotations 
for approximately $15,000 worth of plain and 
corrugated galvanized sheets. Specifications: 
Plain, 3 feet by %o feet by 2442 gauge; corru- 
gated, 3 feet by %jo feet by 244, gauge. Firm 
states that application for Pakistan import 
license for the sheets has already been made. 

World Trade Directory Report being 
prepared. 

46. Portugal—Alfredo Rodrigues dos San- 
tos, Lda. (importer, wholesaler, and retailer), 
69 caves, Avenida da Liberdade, Lisbon, seeks 
purchase quotations on white waste paper, 
be used in the manufacture of inexpensive 
wrapping paper in Portuguese mills. Firm 
indicates that old newspapers and magazines 
would be suitable, and that approximate 
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quantity to be imported would range from 
500 to 1,000 tons. Import licenses are not 
readily available for goods from dollar areas, 
put firm believes licenses can be obtained. 


Agency Opportunities 


47. England—J. M. Remlinger, Ltd. (agent, 
importer, and dealer), 34 Maiden Lane, 
Strand, London, W. C. 2, seeks agency for a 
wide variety of tertiles, such as full-fash- 
ioned hosiery, cotton and rayon piece goods, 
beachwear, bathing costumes, etc. 

48. France—Georges Bailleul (broker), 98 
Avenue Saint Maur, La Madeleine (Nord), 
wishes to obtain an agency throughout 
France, on a commission basis, for an Amer- 
ican exporter of raw cotton. 

49. Union of South Africa—Kenneth S. 
Bradley (indent and manufacturers’ agent), 
114 Jeppe Street, Johannesburg, seeks agency 
for tertiles, such as woolen, silk, and rayon 
piece goods, knitted wear; hardware and 
tools; writing materials and fancy goods. 

50. Union of South Africa—General In- 
dentors (Pty.), Ltd. (indent and manufac- 
turers’ agent), Ulster House, Kruis and 
President Streets, Johannesburg, wishes to 
obtain agency for women’s wearing apparel, 
including nylon full-fashioned hosiery, 
fabric gloves, rayon and nylon lingerie. 


Foreign Visitors 


51. Australia—William L. Buckland, repre- 
senting Wm. L. Buckland Pty., Ltd. (im- 
porter, wholesaler), 139-141 Franklin Street, 
Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in automo- 
tive parts and accessories; also pastoral in- 
dustry, particularly sheep and cattle raising, 
and in visiting sheep ranches. Scheduled to 
arrive late in September, via New York, for a 
2- or 3-month visit. U.S. address c/o Deep 
Sea Export Co., 92 Liberty Street, New York, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Troy (N. Y.), 
Washington (D. C.), Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Minneapolis, Los Angeles, and Kingville 
(Tex.). 

52. Australia—Jack Clifford Corbett, repre- 
senting firm of same name (builder), 34 
Peterleigh Grove, Essendon, Melbourne, Vic- 
toria, is interested in the building trade in 
general, and in viewing large buildings and 
schools in course of construction. Due to 
arrive late in September, via New York, for a 
visit of 5 or 6 weeks. U. S. address: c/o 
Australian Trade Commissioner, 636 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia, Buffalo, Detroit, Chi- 
cago, Salt Lake City, Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, and possibly other cities. 

53. Australia—H. C. Higson, representing 
East Bros. Pty., Ltd., and East and West Pty., 
Ltd., both located at 52 McCauley Street, 
Alexandria, N. S. W., is interested in the 
manufacture of cutlery and sporting goods, 
and requests technical information relative 
to these products. Scheduled to arrive Sep- 
tember 7, via San Francisco, for a visit of 51 
days. U. S. addresses and itinerary: c/o 
Allied Golf Co., Chicago (Sept. 11-17); c/o 
Nash Machinery Co., Milwaukee (Sept. 18— 
19); c/o E. W. Bless & Co., Detroit (Sept. 
20-22); ¢/o Toledo Guild Products, Inc., To- 
ledo (Sept. 22-24): c/o MacGregor Golf Co., 
Cincinnati (Sept. 28-29); c/o Ommi Products 
Corp., New York (Sept. 30-Oct. 8): c/o Geo. 
Schrade Knife Co., Inc., Bridgeport (Oct. 9- 
10); c/o The Springfield Co., Springfield (Oct. 
11-12) ¢/o Porter McLeod Machinery Tool 
Co., Inc., Hatfield (Oct. 18-19). 

World Trade Directory Report 
prepared. 

54. Australia—Thomas Purves, represent- 
ing F. H. Brunning Pty., Ltd. (importer, re- 
tailer, exporter, wholesaler), 57 Elizabeth 
Street, Melbourne, Victoria, is interested in 
exporting pasture and general agricultural 
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seeds, and possible purchase of agricultural 
machinery. Scheduled to arrive late in Sep- 
tember, via New York, for a visit of 8 weeks. 
U. S. addresses: c/o National City Bank of 
New York, 55 Wall Street, New York, N. Y.; 
and the Wells Fargo Bank & Union Trust Co., 
Market and Montgomery Streets, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. He will visit the major agricul- 
tural centers in the United States. 

55. Australia—Walter N. Rothfield, repre- 
senting Rothfield & Co., Ltd. (importer, 
wholesaler), 16-18 Claremont Street, South 
Yarra, S. E. 1, Melbourne, is interested in 
investigating the latest developments in the 
United States for the production of various 
types of buttons and pins, and requests tech- 
nical information on them. Scheduled to 
arrive August 14, via San Francisco, for a 
visit of 2 months. U. S. address: c/o Plaza 
Hotel, Fifth Avenue at Fifty-ninth Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Chicago, and Boston. 

56. Australia—Colin P. Trowbridge, rep- 
resenting Afterdark Pty., Ltd. (manufacturer 
of clocks and instrument dials, importer of 
luminous pigments), 678 Victoria Street, 
North Melbourne, N. 1, is interested in the 
study of luminous pigments, and in studying 
the latest developments in this field. Sched- 
uled to arrive September 22, via New York, 
for a month's visit. U. S. address: c/o Mr. 
Hawthorn, General Time Recorder Clock 
Exchange, Inc., 241 Seventh Avenue, New 
York 11, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Boston, 
Detroit, Chicago, San Francisco, and possibly 
other cities. 

57. India—C. V. Patel, representing The 
Associated Cement Companies, Ltd. (im- 
porter, wholesaler), 1 Queen’s Road, Post 
Box No. 397, Bombay, is interested in the 
mechanization of quarries and mines, and 
requests technical information regarding 
drilling, blasting, loading, and haulage of 
minerals. Scheduled to arrive the end of 
September, via New York, for a visit of 6 
months. U. S. address: c/o American Ex- 
press Company, Inc., 649 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Washing- 
ton, Chicago, Boston, Pottsville, Salt Lake 
City, Milwaukee, Colorado, and San 
Francisco. 

58. Mexicc—Roberto de la Torre Casta- 
neda, representing Fabrica de Armaduras 
Delat, S. A., Medrano 50, Guadalajara, Ja- 
lisco, is interested in cold-rolled and maagnet 
wire. Scheduled to arrive September 15, via 
El Paso, for a visit of 10 days. U.S. address: 
c/o Mexican Consulate, El Paso, Tex. Itin- 
erary: El Paso, Eagle Pass, Laredo, and San 
Antonio. 

59. Netherlands—Gerrit Jan Heutink, rep- 
resenting G. J. Heutink (agent), 56 Noorder- 
hagen, Enschede, is interested in buying 
raw cotton. Scheduled to arrive September 
8, via one of the Gulf ports, for a visit of 
40 days. U.S. address: c/o Staple Cotton 
Cooperative Association, Greenwood, Miss. 
Itinerary: New Orleans, Greenwood, Mem- 
phis, Houston, Dallas, Galveston, Austin, 
Fresno (Calif.), and New York. 

60. Netherlands—Samuel de Paauw, 4 
Weesperplein, Room 12A, Amsterdam, is in- 
terested in selling diamonds. Scheduled to 
arrive late in September, via New York, for 
a visit of 14%, months. U. S. address: c/o 
Jack F. Slijper, 2 West Forty-sixth Street, 
New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York and 
Chicago. 

World Trade 
prepared. 

61. Sweden—Sixten H. L. A. Bergstrém, 
representing Apparat-Aktiebolaget 7 Kungs- 
klippan, Stockholm, is interested in the 
methods and apparatus employed in the kraft 
pulp industry, especially byproducts and 
elimination of water and air pollution, and 
requests technical information thereon. 
Scheduled to arrive August 22, via New York, 
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for a visit of 3 months. U. S. address: c/o 
Olov Bergstrém, 3948 Doublin Avenue, Los 
Angeles, Calif. Itinerary: New York, Buf- 
falo, Chicago, Duluth, Seattle, Portland 
(Oreg.), Sacramento, San Francisco, Los An- 
geles, New Orleans, Mobile, Jacksonville, 
Savannah, Louisville, Cincinnati, and Phila- 
delphia. 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 
pared. 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Branch has 
recently published the following trade lists 
of which mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the United 
States from this Branch and from Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices. The price is 
$1 a list for each country. 

Air-Conditioning and Commercial Refrig- 
eration Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
Venezuela. 

Automotive Equipment 
Dealers—Argentina. 

Automotive Product 
Ceylon. 

Beverage 
Panama. 

Boot and Shoe Importers and Dealers— 
Switzerland. 

Business Firms—Portuguese India. 

Coal, Coke, and Fuel Importers and Deal- 
ers—Newfoundland. 


Importers and 
Manufacturers— 


Manufacturers—Republic of 


Commercial Industrial Testing Labora- 
tories—India. 
Confectionery Importers, Dealers, and 


Manufacturers—British Honduras. 
Electric-Power Companies.—Venezuela. 
Fruit and Nut Importers, Dealers, Growers, 

and Exporters—Algeria. 

Furniture Importers and Dealers 
dor. 

Furniture Importers and Dealers—Ezypt. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Costa 

Rica. 

Hardware Importers and Dealers—Hong 

Kong. 

Laundry and Dry Cleaning Industry—Chile. 

Metalworking Plants and Shops—Belgium. 

Oil (Animal, Fish, and Vegetable) Import- 
ers, Dealers, Producers, Refiners, and Export- 
ers—Indonesia. 

Photographic Supply Dealers and Photog- 
raphers—Costa Rica. 

Provision Importers and Dealers—British 

Honduras. 

Railways—Costa Rica. 

Rice Mills—Brazil. 

Roofing-Material Manufacturers and Ex- 
porters—Portugal. 

Rubber-Goods Manufacturers—Spain. 

Rubber-Goods Manufacturers — Switzer- 
land. 

Sewing-Machine Importers and Dealers— 

Paraguay. 

Sporting Goods, Toy, and Game Manu- 
facturers—Australia. 

Tanneries—Australia. 

Tobacco and Tobacco-Product Importers, 

Dealers, and Manufacturers—Chile. 
Undertakers and Importers and Dealers 

of Undertakers’ Supplies—Belgium. 





Ecua- 





Japan’s imports of potash in the first 4 
months of 1950 fluctuated considerably. 
None was imported in January or March. 
Imports in February totaled 32,016 metric 
tons and those in April were 17,486 tons. 


Japanese production of binoculars and 
opera glasses amounted to 13,700 units dur- 
ing 1949, compared with 5,600 units during 
1948. 


India is to import more streptomycin be- 
cause stocks in the country are dwindling. 
Further import licenses reportedly are being 
issued, states the British trade press. 
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Prepared in Office of 
International Trade, 
Department of Commerce 


Argentina 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
BUENOS AIRES 
(Dated August 25, 1950) 
TAXES 


The Argentine Congress approved in early 
August new tax legislation embodying sub- 
stantial increases in both direct and in- 
direct taxes applicable for the current cal- 
endar year. Principal changes include a 
rise from 5 to 7 percent in the normal in- 
come-tax rate but with increased exemptions 
for lower-income groups; higher surtaxes; an 
increase from 18 to 24 percent in the tax on 
profits of joint-stock enterprises, and a fur- 
ther 6 percent, instead of 5, levied on dis- 
tributed profits; a flat 30 percent tax on net 
earnings of foreign corporations whether re- 
mitted or not, instead of the previous 18 per- 
cent plus 5 percent on remitted profits; and 
an increase in gift and inheritance taxes, 
which now may reach a maximum of 85 per- 
cent instead of 50 percent heretofore. 


EXCHANGE AND FINANCE 


The Central Bank statement of July 31, 
1950, shows a net increase of 1.2 percent in 
loans for the month, about the same rate of 
gain as during the preceding 3 months. For- 
eign-exchange holdings remained virtually 
unchanged. Dollar arrears to countries other 
than the United States were reduced by more 
than $3,000,000, and arrears to the United 
Kingdom, said to total some £20,000,000, were 
reduced by £3,500,000 payment for railway 
equipment. Financial arrears to France were 
further reduced from proceeds of linseed 
sales, and an agreement was _ reportedly 
reached with Switzerland for the payment 
of 16,000,000 francs of financial services and 
18,000,000 francs on capital account. Swiss 
holders are to be allowed to transfer pesos 
freely among themselves. 

The Buenos Aires stock exchange showed a 
strong recovery, apparently stimulated by 
the international situation, which is expected 
to improve the competitive position of Argen- 
tine industry. 


MEAT, AGRICULTURE, WOOL 


Meat shipments under the Anglo-Argentine 
Agreement were suspended July 21, and no 
progress in negotiations has been reported. 
Meanwhile, other trade between Argentina 
and the United Kingdom continues. 

In a broadcast on August 14, in which 
President Peron promised that the Govern- 
ment would continue to pay special atten- 
tion to farm problems, farmers were told that 
they had already complied with his request 
to plant and produce more this year than 
last. 

Weather conditions continued good in most 
important grain zones. The prospect for a 
20 percent increase in area sown to wheat 
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is excelient, possibly at the expense of oats 
and corn in some zones. No important 
change in rye area is anticipated, but barley 
plantings will be augmented. 

The wool market continued quiet during 
the first part of August, but prices and inter- 
est have recently strengthened. Limited 
sales against the October-November wool clip 
have been made in rural areas. Demand for 
fine wools from local mills remains firm. 
Unsold stocks from the March clip are very 
low. 


FOREIGN TRADE AND TARIFFS 


Western Germany and Argentina finally 
signed, on July 31, 1950, payments and com- 
mercial conventions providing for a balanced 
exchange during the next year of goods 
valued at $123,870,000 each way. A swing 
credit of $31,000,000 is created, and each 
country agrees to issue at once import per- 
mits for goods of the other valued at about 
this amount. 

Argentina and Switzerland concluded on 
August 3 a trade agreement designed to facili- 
tate to June 30, 1951, the exchange of Argen- 
tine products valued at 115,800,000 Swiss 
francs for Swiss goods valued at 120,000,000 
Swiss francs. 

Trade negotiations with Chile and France 
continued. The French Ambassador publicly 
announced willingness to grant Argentina 
credit facilities equivalent to 600,000,000 
pesos, provided that agreement could be 
reached on other points. An Argentine trade 
mission, including the general manager of 
IAPI (Argentine Trade Promotion Institute), 
is presently in Germany to study European 
markets. 

Modification of the entire customs tariff 
import schedules from fixed valuation to 
current c. i. f. values for duty purposes is 
provided for in a decree (No. 17607) of August 
23. The new schedule of applicable duty 
rates is to be issued 45 days from the date 
of the decree, and the entire new system be 
put in effect 15 days thereafter. The new 
rates of duties are not to be applied in con- 
travention of existing treaty or agreement 
obligations. 

Continuing the release of foreign trade 
statistics, the Argentine Government an- 
nounced a favorable balance of trade of 288,- 
600,000 pesos for the first 6 months of 1950, 
contrasting with an unfavorable balance of 
542,000,000 pesos for the corresponding pe- 
riod of 1950. 


LABOR 


The 90-day strike of Argentine maritime 
workers was ended on August 3. 

A strike of employees of official and private 
banks in Buenos Aires, which began on Au- 
gust 3 and was supported by many bank 
employees in the major provincial cities, was 
ended on August 4. The strike had been 
called by a rank-and-file movement to press 
demands for a 150-peso-per-month wage 
increase. 








PRICES AND Cost OF LIVING 


According to private studies, the rise in 
Argentine cost of living for the first 6 months 
of 1950 was only a little more than half as 
great, percentagewise, as during the like pe. 
riod in 1949. Similarly, the average of con. 
tract wage increases for the first 6 months of 
1950 approximated 25 percent, compared with 
the 32-percent average for 1949. 

Business circles, however, are not opti- 
mistic regarding the remainder of 1950 in 
view of the anticipated influence the Korean 
conflict will have on prices of imported raw 
materials and machinery. Internally, the 
Government is still being forced by rising 
costs to permit increases in prices. During 
the month a decree was issued authorizing 
increases in the price of textiles and leather 
goods, while a rise in meat prices is said to 
be impending. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


The first Diesel-powered passenger car to 
reach Argentina was exhibited in the shovw- 
rooms of the Argentine Automobile Club 
during the week of August 7. The car, 
manufactured in Stuttgart, Germany, was 
the subject of considerable interest. Its 
manufacturers state that in performance 
tests it has traveled 400 miles on the equiv- 
alent of a dollar’s worth of fuel. 

A new source of natural gas, a well produc- 
ing 600,000 cubic meters per day, was dis- 
covered in Canadon Seco, Comodoro Riva- 
davia region, early in August. This well, 
according to Y. P. F. (State Oilfields), will 
eventually be piped into the line which serves 
Buenos Aires. 

A new entity, the Direccion Nacional de la 
Energia (National Power Directorate), under 
the Ministry of Industry and Commerce, was 
created to integrate Government activities 
in the fields of liquid, gas, and solid fuel, 
power, irrigation, and water control. 

While the Central Bank was disposed to 
grant permits for imports of tin plate from 
the United States, trade sources complained 
that United States manufacturers were not 
in a position to quote on orders for delivery 
during the current year. Most meat-packing 
houses report suffiicient stocks, but fruit and 
vegetable packers, who must start canning 
in November and December, are likely to 
experience difficulties unless tin plate be- 
comes available from other sources than the 
United States. 

Ships’ manifests during the past 30 days 
indicate a substantial increase in imports of 
paper and paper products. The newsprint 
supply situation, however, continues pre- 
carious. 

The Government announced the purchase 
in the United States of $800,000 worth of bus 
motors and parts, destined for the Corpora- 
cion de Transportes of Buenos Aires, all 
scheduled for delivery by December of the 
current year. : 

The Industrial Bank announced on August 
15 that it would purchase, fcr the account 
of IAPI, all production and stocks of beryl 
of domestic origin. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMPLEMENTARY 'TRADE AND FINANCIAL 
AGREEMENT WITH SWITZERLAND SIGNED 


A trade and financial agreement designed 
to supplement the trade agreement signed 
between Argentina and Switzerland in Jan- 
uary 1947, was concluded between those two 
countries on August 4, 1950, according to a 
report of August 9 from the United States 
Embassy in Buenos Aires. Without prejudice 
to future ratification the agreement became 
provisionally effective 1 day after signature 
and will be in force until December 31, 1951. 

Each country commits itself to facilitate 
the exportation of goods contained in its ex- 
port list, as well as the importation of goods 
shown in the other country’s export list, up 
to the total values indicated on the follow- 
ing lists. 

All payments between the two countries 
will continue to be effected in Swiss francs 
and will be subject to the exchange regula- 
tions in force in both countries. During the 
life of the agreement, Argentina will within 
its availabilities of Swiss francs authorize 
remittances to Switzerland of profits derived 
from investments in Argentina owned by 
physical or juridical persons, including com- 
mercial companies, domiciled in Switzerland 
if such ownership is duly verified. Such re- 
mittances will be authorized in accordance 
with the conditions and in the amounts 
agreed upon by the two countries. 

Switzerland's export list, with a total value 
of 120,000,000 Swiss francs, includes chemical 
products and medicinals, metal products, 
machinery and equipment, motors, vehicles, 
spare parts and accessories, surgical and 
medicinal instruments, measuring and pre- 
cision instruments, tools, electrical and tele- 
communication materials, yarn, textiles and 
textile manufactures, and watches and watch 
parts. 

Argentina’s export list. with a total value 
of 115,800,000 Swiss francs, includes meat and 
meat products, cattle hides, wool, milk prod- 
ucts, casein, hair and bristle, meat and bone 
flour, linseed oil, edible oils, grain, quebracho 
extract, cotton fibers, eggs, tobacco, fruits, 
and tomato products. 


ARGENTINE-BRAZILIAN FRUIT, VEGETABLE 
CONVENTION CONCLUDED 


(See item appearing under heading of 
“Brazil.’’) 


Brazil 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
RIO DE JANEIRO 
(Dated August 21, 1950) 


Business conditions continued satisfactory, 
with trade movement in Rio Grande do Sul, 
which had somewhat lagged behind other 
important centers, picking up under the in- 
fluence of large exports of lumber. 


IMPorT LICENSING AND EXCHANGE 


Because of uncertain world conditions the 
Government has been studying the problem 
of allowing the stockpiling of essential im- 
ported commodities. A new import-licensing 
policy was approved which will permit utiliz- 
ing a firm’s 1949 import record for cauculat- 
ing its participation in import-licensing 
quotas if it had no extensive import tradi- 
tion prior to that year. Other provisions are 
also established to facilitate import licensing, 
including one that permits any firm, even 
without prior import tradition in the line, to 
apply for licenses covering essentials consid- 
ered of national interest, declared as such by 
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special announcements to be made by the li- 
censing authorities. 

The Bank of Brazil made known on August 
10 that imports of materials to be listed by 
the Export-Import Department as essential 
for stockpiling purposes would be permit- 
ted, within an extraordinary exchange budget 
and under the condition that payment 
abroad would not be effected for a minimum 
period of 1 year. It was further stated that 
guarantee of exchange rate will be provided 
for through the closing of exchange in 
“graphic-account.” 

On the other hand, as a result of the near 
liquidation of the dollar-remittance backlog, 
the bank has discontinued the privilege of 
immediate closing of exchange through 
liquidation in graphic-account for normal 
imports and services. This system was insti- 
tuted in June 1949 to provide a guarantee of 
exchange rate during the then long delay in 
remittances. 

Substantial improvement in Brazil’s posi- 
tion with respect to dollar and other hard 
currencies occurred during the month. Pref- 
erential and first-category remittances were 
reduced to about 10 days, while fourth-cate- 
gory delay is approximately 11 months. On 
the other hand, Brazil’s exchange position 
with respect to sterling, Belgian, and Swedish 
currencies remains tight. Preferential and 
first-category remittance delays in Belgian 
francs now amount to 244 months. 

During the 30 days ended August 20, ad- 
ditional announcements concerning barter 
transactions included the importation of 
washing machines against exports of oranges, 
bananas, caroa fiber, yerba mate, and certain 
lumber, and the addition of bristles, hoofs 
and horns, mogno and aguano lumber, sorva 
rubber, and cotton yarns and textiles to the 
list of export commodities in connection with 
which barter proposals would be entertained. 
Castor and babassu oils also were reinstated 
as barterable commodities, with half of the 
proceeds utilizable in acquiring low-priced 
automobiles and the other half for railway 
and road equipment, truck chassis, agricul- 
tural machinery, and raw materials. 

Bills were introduced into Congress to in- 
crease the import duties on laminates and 
other articles made from vinyl resin to 100 
percent ad valorem and to establish a duty of 
40 percent ad valorem on lead imports into 
Brazil. 


AGRICULTURAL PRICES: LABOR RELATIONS 


The weather continued dry in central Bra- 
zil during July, and good progress was made 
in harvesting and drying the coffee crop. 
The volume of coffee which moved to market 
was small relative to earlier years. The slow 
early-season movement was in part due to 
the lateness of the crop, but it is also be- 
lieved to reflect a tendency on the part of 
producers to hold their supplies for higher 
prices. Rio type 7 coffee was quoted at the 
record price of 143 cruzeiros at the middle of 
August. 

The price of cocoa beans also moved up, 
and sales were made to the United States at 
prices ranging from 28 to 35 cents per pound. 

The price of peanuts increased sharply, 
and babassu kernels and oil, larger quantities 
of which are being used in the production of 
butter and lard substitutes, have also risen 
in price. The price of castor beans and oil 
also rose, owing partly to an unusually small 
crop this year. Recent barter deals in castor 
and babassu oils have tended to bring about 
higher prices for these products. 

The price of Sao Paulo type 5 cotton moved 
up during July from 226 cruzeiros per arroba 
of 15 kilograms to 258 cruzeiros. Thus far, 
however, the recent upward movement in 
agricultural prices has not extended to the 
major food staples. 


The recent shortage of flour, which had 
resulted in a total lack of supplies in certain 
interior regions, was partially eased by the 
arrival of wheat from Argentina. 

Labor relations generally were calm, with 
no substantial work stoppages reported. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEW IMPoORT-LICENSE POLICY 


New criteria for the granting of import 
licenses were approved by the Brazilian For- 
eign Trade Consultative Commission on 
July 31, 1950, according to a dispatch of 
August 17 from the United States Embassy 
in Rio de Janeiro. They are as follows: 

1. Import licenses shall be granted on the 
basis of imports made during the 4-year 
period 1946-49, which must be proved by 
the fifth copy of the customs clearance 
certificate. 

2. If the Export-Import Carteira does not 
have the necessary data for the year 1949, 
import licenses shall be granted upon the 
basis of the 3-year period 1946-48. Import 
licenses granted for the year 1951 will be 
based on the period 1946-49. 

3. The divisor for obtaining the quota for 
each imported article will be four for item 
one and three for item two. 

4. An established businessman without a 
historical pattern of imports for the 3-year 
period 1946-48 will have his quota based 
upon the year 1949, if he can prove his legal 
existence and that he has operated in his 
line of business. 

5. Firms having no tradition as importers 
but which were established up to July 31, 
1950, may also be granted import licenses for 
specific commodities the importation of 
which it is considered in the national in- 
terest to increase, and which will be declared 
in public notices. 

6. Firms without tradition as importers 
but which were established up to July 31, 
1950, are also assured the right to present 
themselves as exclusive representatives of 
products of German, Austrian, Italian, Japa- 
nese, Czechoslovak, or Yugoslav origin and 
will receive quotas in accordance with the 
terms of commercial agreements that Brazil 
has with those countries. 

7. Exclusive representatives of articles Cov- 
ered by internationally registered trade- 
marks will be considered as traditional 
importers. 

8. To new exclusive representatives of firms 
established up to July 31, 1950, the Export- 
Import Carteira will allot an import quota, 
bearing in mind the essentiality of the 
products to be imported and the possi- 
bilities under the exchange budget. 

9. If an exclusive representative does not 
invoice directly, the historical import pat- 
tern used will be that of the merchant to 
whom the merchandise was consigned. 

10. Exclusive representatives who have 
been intermediaries in direct sales to non- 
commercial or industrial organizations, ex- 
cept sales destined to public services, also 
will be considered traditional importers. 

11. Any firm will be assured the right to 
import under exclusive representation and 
independent of tradition as an importer, but 
without monopolistic characteristics, new 
products the importation of which the Ex- 
port-Import Carteira judges to be of national 
interest. 

12. An importer with a historical pat- 
tern of imports in the period 1946-48 or 
1946-49, whose import movement has been 
diminished more than 50 percent because of 
official deliberations is assured, through a 
plan receiving the prior approval of the Car- 
teira, a change in import lines, in accord- 
ance with the trade plan. 
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13. Firms formerly belonging to subjects of 
nations at war which, having been under 
intervention, have been acquired by Bra- 
zilians or which when liquidated resumed 
their activities with Brazilian capital but do 
not have tradition as importers, or have it 
on a reduced level, shall have their his- 
torical import patterns established to cor- 
respond to 50 percent of the average of the 
3-year period 1936-38. 

14. National firms that had agencies or 
general lines of import products coming 
from Axis countries and which had their 
imports interrupted by the war and do not 
have a historical pattern of imports of such 
products or have it on a reduced level shall 
have their import pattern based upon the 
average of the 3-year period 1936-38. 

15. Imports for the direct use of indus- 
trial establishments shall not be subject to 
the criteria now approved, inasmuch as such 
organizations import the raw materials they 
need within their actual requirements. 


“CONTA GRAFICA” PROCEDURE DISCON- 
TINUED EXCEPT FOR STOCKPILE IMPORTS 


Immediate suspension of the privilege of 
closing exchange for liquidation in “conta 
grafica” for normal imports and services was 
announced by Brazilian circular letter 221. 
On the other hand, the conta grafica privilege 
is retained for imports of essential materials 
for stockpiling, as announced by circular 
letter 222. Both letters were issued by the 
Banking Superintendency on August 10, 1950, 
and were transmitted by the United States 
Embassy in Rio de Janeiro on August 21. 

The reason for discontinuance of the conta 
grafica system for ordinary imports and serv- 
ices is that the Brazilian chronological files 
of exchange applications have been practi- 
cally eliminated. Permission to import es- 
sential materials for stockpiling will be 
extended regardless of the currency involved 
and regardless of the country of origin pro- 
vided payment will not be made for a mini- 
mum period of 1 year. 

The conta grafica system was introduced in 
June 1949 and provided in effect that im- 
porters might protect themselves from any 
depreciation in the cruzeiro between the 
time the goods was received and the time 
payment was made by depositing the 
equivalent in cruzeiros under the conta 
grafica procedure at the time the goods was 
received. Under the stockpiling program, 
however, importers availing themselves of 
the conta grafica procedure will not be re- 
quired to deposit the cruzeiro equivalent 
until the time when payment in foreign cur- 
rency is made. 


NEW PROVISIONS FOR BARTER 
TRANSACTIONS 


The Export-Import Department of the 
Bank of Brazil has added to the list of prod- 
ucts against which barter proposals may be 
submitted for examination the following 
Brazilian export commodities: Bristles; bo- 
vine cattle hoofs and horns, that is, horn 
strips, tips and, “sabugo’’; and sorva rubber. 
The list of additional products was issued in 
Notice No. 195 of August 2, 1950, transmitted 
by the United States Embassy in Rio de 
Janeiro on August 8. Determination of the 
commodities that may be imported against 
direct barter of these exports is left to the 
discretion of the Export-Import Department 
upon presentation of concrete proposals. 

According to Notice No. 197 of August 14, 
1950, the Export-Import Department will ac- 
cept proposals for the importation of auto- 
mobiles valued at not more than US$1,800 
f. 0. b., or the equivalent in other currencies, 
in exchange for exports of castor oil and 
babassu-nut oil, as reported in a dispatch 
of August 16 from the Embassy in Rio de 
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Janeiro. The barter transactions will be per- 
mitted on condition that only half of the 
value of these exports be used for the impor- 
tation of automobiles and that the other half 
be utilized in the importation of railway or 
road material and equipment, truck chassis, 
agricultural machinery, equipment, and raw 
materials. 

Notice No. 198, issued on the same date, 
permits the importation by barter of auto- 
mobiles and jeeps with agricultural-imple- 
ment attachments against exports of lumber, 
except pine logs, caroa fiber, yerba mate, 
oranges, bananas, rice, and cotton yarns and 
textiles. In such transactions automobile 
values are also limited to US$1,800 f. o. b., 
or equivalent. Extra import quotas similar 
to those granted agent distributors for the 
first half of 1949 will be established. 

[For earlier announcement of the inclusion 
of automobiles and jeeps in barter transac- 
tions, see Notices 169 and 175 appearing in 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of March 20 and 
May 15, 1950, respectively. | 


ARGENTINE-BRAZILIAN FRUIT, VEGETABLE 
CONVENTION CONCLUDED 


A special agreement between Brazil and 
Argentina, regulating the exchange of fresh, 
dried, dehydrated, and processed fruits and 
preserved vegetables, was signed on June 23 
and became effective July 3, 1950, according 
to circular letter No. 218, dated July 12, 1950, 
issued by the Banking Superintendency of 
the Bank of Brazil and transmitted by the 
United States Embassy in Rio de Janeiro on 
August 10. 

The agreement is to remain in force for 1 
year and may be extended by mutual agree- 
ment. Trade in both directions will be ex- 
empt from import license. All operations 
under the agreement are to be conducted in 
cruzeiros and will be subject to prior author- 
ization of the Banking Superintendency. 


Canada 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
OTTAWA 
(Dated August 18, 1950) 


BUYING TRENDS 


Canadian prices have spiraled upward in 
recent weeks, stimulated by price trends on 
the United States market, by heavy buying 
of scarce proportions on the Canadian mar- 
ket and possibly by price boosts in an- 
ticipation of compulsory. price ceilings. 
Department-store sales during the week 
ending August 6 (the latest available sta- 
tistics), were 26 percent higher than during 
the same week last year. Trade comment 
indicates that they have been very heavy 
since then. Clearance-sale volume during 
the past 2 weeks is reported to have been 
much greater than the merchants antici- 
pated. Reports from various sections of the 
country indicate that there has been exces- 
sive buying of products ranging from food- 
stuffs to building materials. 

Although almost all consumer items are 
in good supply, there has been heavy buying 
of items which were in short supply during 
World War II, such as sugar, coffee, tea, 
and tires. This has resulted in local short- 
ages of tires. The demand for automobiles 
has been very heavy, and the gray market in 
new-used cars is apparently reviving. Used- 
car prices and demand are reportedly firming 
fast. 

The scramble for steel, which began in mid- 
July, has already changed the supply from 
adequate to tight, and a similar situation is 
appearing with respect to building materials. 





The heavy purchasing by Canadian industry 
in the last month represents a robust, but 
delayed, reaction to the Korea fighting and 
the existence of light inventories. It also 
represents, at least in the case of steel, the 
conviction of the trade that the Uniteq 
States will install controls and that Canada 
will have to do likewise. 


PRICES 


Prices were rising before the Korean con- 
flict. Wholesale prices reached an all-time 
high in June as a result of marked increases 
in the prices of nickel, zinc, copper, steel 
scrap, cheese, pork and lamb carcasses, eggs, 
raw wool, fir timber, cedar shingles, and 
rolled oats. The cost-of-living index also 
rose to a record height during June, largely 
as a result of an increase in foods and rents, 
Since June, the upward movement has been 
more pronounced. As a result of the rapid 
increase in the price of crude rubber, tire 
and inner-tube prices have been substantially 
raised. Rising hide prices have increased the 
price of some shoes, and further increases 
are predicted by the trade. Textiles have 
been raised from 5 to 10 percent by Domin- 
ion Textile and other companies, and a fur- 
ther upward movement is anticipated because 
of the tight raw wool market. These in- 
creases are beginning to show in the clothing 
trade. Lards, shortening, soap, margarine, 
butter, bread, and meat have also moved 
upward in price. 

Prices of paint and major plumbing fix- 
tures, such as bathtubs, sinks, and toilets, 
have increased sharply, following steep in- 
creases in lumber, millwork, and plywood of 
preferred building grades. These changes 
have been accompanied by rumors of threat- 
ened rises in some other key materials as 
well. The price future for many other lines 
of merchandise is still uncertain. Rumors 
in the furniture business indicate that there 
will be increases as a result of the rise in 
lumber and textile prices. Increases in such 
heavy appliances as stoves, washing ma- 
chines, and refrigerators are seen as likely, 
especially if the price of steel goes up. 


CONTROLS 


Most of the increases seem legitimately to 
reflect increased costs, but there is newspa- 
per comment to the effect that some boosts 
have been in anticipation of the imposition 
of price controls by the Government. The 
Government is reluctant to revive wartime 
controls, a reluctance that is shared by the 
general public, business, and industry. Or- 
ganized labor, however, has taken the lead in 
demanding that the Government halt the 
price rise. The Canadian Congress of Labor 
has publicly requested the Government to re- 
institute price, rent, and profit controls, 
stating that Canadian labor cannot be asked 
to submit to wage controls unless prompt 
action is taken to curb price increases. The 
Trades and Labor Congress is expected to 
issue a similar statement shortly. In order 
to revive the most important of the wartime 
controls, the Government would have to de- 
clare the existence of a national emergency 
and obtain legislative sanction. It seems to 
be the present intent of the Government to 
seek authority at a special session of Parlia- 
ment to reinstitute controls on basic ma- 
terials used in the manufacture of war equip- 
ment. 

CONSTRUCTION 


The capital-investment program which 
has been under way for several years is pri- 
marily responsible for the demand for build- 
ing supplies and the steadily- rising building 
costs. Outlays by business and Government 
on new construction, machinery, and equip- 
ment have continued very heavy in 1950 and 
a midyear Government survey indicated that 
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total capital expenditures for the year will 
reach a record level of about C$3,700,000,000, 
approximately 3 percent above the original 
estimates. Construction work during the 
first 7 months was substantially higher than 
during the similar period of 1949, and an 
all-time peak for the initiation of construc- 
tion work was reached in both June and July. 


CROPS 


Although spring plantings over most of 
Canada were late this year, excellent grow- 
ing conditions have prevailed, and it appears 
that bumper crops of food and feed grains 
will be harvested. The official August 15 
estimate for wheat forecast a yield of 
544,000,000 bushels, the largest crop since 
1942 and the third highest on record. The 
4-year Canada-United Kingdom wheat con- 
tract was completed on July 31. Future sales 
of Canadian wheat will be made within the 
framework of the International Wheat Agree- 
ment. 


TRADE, INDUSTRY, STOCK MARKET 


The decline of trade with oversea markets 
has continued worrisome, but increased sales 
to the United States have provided compen- 
sation and, by narrowing the dollar trade 
gap, contributed substantially to the im- 
provement in Canada’s balance of payments 
position. 

Industrial production at midyear was run- 
ning about 4 percent ahead of the high levels 
of 1949, and further advances were probably 
made during July. Steel production for 
June and the first 6 months of the year 
reached a new high. Automobile production 
and demand for new cars during the same 
period continued at record levels, which, 
according to trade reports, were surpassed 
during July. Carloadings of revenue freight 
during July reached record levels, substan- 
tially higher than in 1948 and 1949; cumula- 
tive loadings for the 7-month period were 
also higher than in the last 2 years. 

Canadian stock markets were featured by 
a boom in mining and oil stocks during the 
first 6 months of the year, with prices mov- 
ing progressively upward until they broke 
late in June on the news of fighting in Korea. 
Although market activity was cautious and 
depressed throughout July, price indices of 
industrial stocks, paced by the steels, base 
metals, oil, and aircrafts, began to advance 
at the end of the month. 


Chile 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


List oF FRODUCTS IMPORTABLE UNDER GOLD 
Law ANNOUNCED 


The list of products that may be imported 
into Chile under the so-called gold law dur- 
ing the second half of 1950, contained in 
decree No. 892, of July 18, was published in 
the Diario Oficial of August 11. The list is 
essentially the same as that in force in the 
first half of 1950, with the addition of pho- 
nograph needles, fountain pens, and foun- 
tain-pen ink. 

The gold-law procedure is an arrangement 
whereby specified items of lesser essentiality 
may be imported with exchange purchased 
in a special free market and arising from 
Subsidized exports of placer gold. The cur- 
Tent quotation for this exchange, popularly 
called gold dollars, is approximately 145 
paper pesos to the United States dollar. 

An enumeration of the articles importable 
under the gold law, in accordance with de- 
cree No. 892, is available in the Commerce 
Department’s Business Information Service, 
which may be obtained from the Depart- 
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ment’s Field Offices or by writing directly 
to the Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. See FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of February 20, June 12, and August 14, 1950, 
for announcements concerning articles per- 
mitted importation under the gold law in 
the first half of 1950 by decree No. 30 of 
January 12, 1950. 


ANNECY FROTOCOL TO GENERAL AGREEMENT 
ON TARIFFS AND TRADE APPROVED 


On May 28, 1950, the Chilean Government 
placed in effect the Annecy Protocol to the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, by 
Decree No. 286 of May 2, published in the 
Diario Oficial of May 30, according to a re- 
port of June 1 from the United States Em- 
bassy in Santiago. 

A copy of the schedule of import-duty 
concessions granted by Chile through the 
Annecy Protocol and applicable to United 
States merchandise has been published in 
the Commerce Department’s Business In- 
formation Service, which may be obtained 
from the Department’s Field Offices, or from 
the Office of International Trade, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 
For announcement of the _ concessions 
granted by Chile at Geneva, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 17, 1948, p. 7; 
and February 21, 1949. 


FORMER DIFFERENTIAL SURCHARGES RE- 
PLACE RECENTLY ESTABLISHED SINGLE 
RATE 


The Chilean exchange differential sur- 
charge on import duties and charges of 540 
percent to 1,140 percent, depending upon the 
exchange rate applicable to the imported 
commodity, was reinstituted by the new 
Chilean Economic Law, No. 9629 of July 14, 
1950, published in the Diario Oficial of July 
18. This law annuls decree No. 4000 of 
April 17, 1950, which established a single 
exchange differential surcharge of 400 per- 
cent. The surcharges on export duties and 
taxes are likewise collectible in accordance 
with the rate of exchange applicable to the 
particular commodity. 

Law No. 9629 also provides that the Presi- 
dent of Chile may require that the duties 
on imported merchandise not essential for 
general use or consumption be paid in metal- 
lic gold. 

|For earlier announcements of regulations 
governing the application of import sur- 
charges in Chile, see FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of February 6, April 17, May 29, and 
August 7, 1950.] 


Colombia 


Exchange and Finance 


CONVERSION OF PESO FREIGHT COLLEC- 
TIONS OF FOREIGN STEAMSHIP CoM- 
PANIES AUTHORIZED 


Conversion into dollars or into the cur- 
rency of the respective country of 70 percent 
of the pesos collected by foreign steamship 
companies for incoming ocean freights was 
authorized by resolution No. 56 of the Colom- 
bian Office of Exchange Control, approved by 
decree No. 2657 of August 5, 1950, according 
to a dispatch from the United States Em- 
bassy in Bogota enclosing the text of the 
decree as published by the Colombian press 
on August 9. 

The 30 percent deduction is estimated by 
the exchange authorities to represent the 
expenses in Colombian currency of steam- 
ship companies and covers loading, discharge, 
dock dues, rents, directors’ compensation, 
employees, laborers, office expenses, and other 


local costs. After a period of 3 months from 
the approval of resolution No. 56, the office 
of Exchange Control may increase the 70- 
percent remittance of freights collected if 
its investigation discloses that the propor- 
tion of local currency expenses is less than 
30 percent. 

It is provided that exchange conversions 
are to be at the official rate except for mer- 
chandise imported under licenses reimburs- 
able in whole or in part with exchange cer- 
tificates, when the conversion of ocean 
freights will be authorized in exchange cer- 
tificates or proportionately in exchange cer- 
tificates and in official exchange, as the case 
may be. 

Exchange licenses for remittances under 
resolution No. 56 will be classified in category 
4 of the 15 categories for priority exchange 
authorizations established by resolution No. 
7 of April 5, 1949. [See ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of July 24, 1950, for announcement 
of the reapplication of resolution No. 7.] 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PROVISIONAL CLEARANCE FACILITIES FOR 
CRACKER IMPORTS RESTORED 


The “quedam,” or special permit, allowing 
for prompt clearance of imported biscuits 
and crackers into Cuba has been restored 
by a directive issued on July 18, 1950. The 
new measure also provides that samples of 
these imports be taken by the collectors of 
customs for chemical analysis and that final 
settlement of duties under provisional clear- 
ance be made only after the results of the 
analysis are known. 

The quedam privileges formerly granted to 
imported biscuits and crackers had been re- 
moved in accordance with Cuban customs 
circular No. 54, dated May 11, 1950. [See an- 
nouncement in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
of July 3, 1950.] 


Denmark 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
COPENHAGEN 
(Dated August 11, 1950) 


The Danish Government convened Parlia- 
ment on August 8 to consider measures to 
improve Danish defense and to alleviate the 
current deficit in Denmark’s foreign pay- 
ments. Although Parliament approved the 
Governmental project to increase defense ex- 
penditures, it rejected proposals to increase 
Government revenues, as well as the other 
elements of the Government’s program, and 
in consequence the Parliament was dis- 
solved, the date of new elections being fixed 
for September 5. 

Among the Government bills rejected by 
Parliament was one imposing a supplemen- 
tary tax on incomes, to yield 200,000,000 
crowns (6.91) crowns=$1, U. S. currency) in 
the fiscal year 1950-51 and 1951-52, and a 
compulsory loan to yield 150,000,000 crowns. 
These bills were intended to provide funds 
for the increased military expenditures, 
amounting to 300,000,000 crowns in 1950-51 
and 1951-52 and increased civil-defense ex- 
penditures of 50,000,000 crowns in 1950-51. 

The Government measures to overcome 
balance-of-payments difficulties (also re- 
jected) included a proposal to increase excise 
and consumption taxes on spirituous bever- 
ages, wines, beer, tobacco manufactures, 
chocolate, confectionery, paper and board, 
and gasoline, as well as the annual weight 
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(license) tax on automobiles. These in- 
creases were designed to yield 200,000,000 
crowns annually. The proceeds would have 
been used to reduce the Government debt 
to the National Bank on German occupation- 
costs account. It was also proposed to rein- 
troduce license restrictions on some items 
of the “regional free list” of goods being 
admitted from OEEC member countries 
without restriction. Although this proposal 
did not receive parliamentary approval, the 
projected action was taken administratively, 
on a temporary basis. 


AGRICULTURE 


Crop-condition statistics as of August 1 
reveal some improvement for root crops, 
which have benefited from abundant rainfall 
in July and generally were in better condi- 
tion than at the corresponding time last 
year, while but little change has occurred in 
the appraisal of grain crous. Prospects are 
still for a less favorable grain harvest than 
in 1949, which, however, was a record year. 

Production of the major agricultural items 
in the first half of 1950 was substantially 
larger than in the similar 1949 period, except 
for cheese, the production of which declined 
by about 12 percent. Exports were also ma- 
terially in excess of January-June 1949 ship- 
ments. 

INDUSTRY 


A slight recission in industrial production 
occurred in June, indicated by a 5-point de- 
cline from the preceding month in the indus- 
trial-production index to 172 (1935=100). 
The decline was reportedly due principally 
to summer vacations. The index covering 
consumer goods dropped 7 points to 167, and 
that of capital goods, 2 points to 179. A 
comparison with June 1949 statistics reveals 
that the overall production by Danish in- 
dustry was nearly 14 percent larger this year. 


PRICE DEVELOPMENTS 


Higher prices of textiles, clothing, lumber, 
paper, foodstuffs, vegetable food items, and 
metal products were largely responsible for 
a 2-point rise in the wholesale-price index, 
to 285 (1935—100) for July, as compared with 
256 for July 1949. Other commodity prices 
remained unchanged or declined slightly. 
The import-price index climbed 5 points, to 
330, while that covering export prices rose 
2 points, to 288, principally as a result of a 
seasonal increase in egg prices. The unfa- 
vorable gap between prices of imported and 
exported merchandise further widened, to 42 
points. 

The quarterly cost-of-living index as of 
July 1950, which reflects price changes in 
consumer commodities since April, rose 1 
point, to 323, based on 1914 (or to 188 with 
1935 as a base). However, the relative price 
stability indicated by this 1-point rise in 
the index conceals substantial price increases 
for various commodities, as consideration is 
given in computing the index to tax changes, 
consumer subsidies, rebates, etc. It has 
been officially estimated that actual price 
increases from April to July corresponded to 
3% points. In comparison, the index as of 
July 1949 stood at 307, based on 1914 (or at 
179 with 1935 as a base). This increase in 
the cost-of-living index will automatically 
result in increases, in September and Octo- 
ber, in the cost-of-living allowances paid to 
industrial workers and civil servants, in- 
creasing the annual outlay for wages by 
120,000,000 crowns. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


A modest increase in the value of exports 
in June, due to larger shipments of indus- 
trial products, and a simultaneous slight 
decline in imports resulted in a trade deficit 
of 70,300,000 crowns, which, although still 
substantial, was smaller than in any previous 
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month this year and slightly smaller than in 
June i949. Consequently, while value of ex- 
ports constituted only 77 percent of that for 
imports in May, the relation of exports to 
imports improved to 84 percent in June and 
was 4 percent better than in June 1949. 
Exports in the first half of 1950 exceeded 
those in the corresponding 1949 period by 
nearly 2644 percent, while imports increased 
by approximately 2414 percent. The rela- 
tion of exports to imports in January—June 
of this year improved by 1 percent over the 
corresponding 1949 period, exports constitut- 
ing roughly 7514 percent and 7414 percent of 
the total for imports in those two 6-month 
periods, respectively. The total absolute 
trade deficit aggregated 658,300,000 crowns, 
compared with 552,200,000 in the first half 
of 1949, an increase of about 19 percent. 

Raw materials accounted for 2714 percent 
of total imports in January-June of this 
year, semimanufactures for 3614 percent, and 
finished goods for 36 percent. The com- 
parative 1949 percentage figures were 24, 41, 
and 35. 

Exports consisted of 6414 percent agricul- 
tural products, 3044 percent industrial prod- 
ucts, 3144 percent fish products, and 1% 
percent other goods. The comparative 1949 
percentage figures were 6212, 31, 5, and 114. 


TRADE AGREEMENTS 


A transaction involving the delivery of 
Danish horses and salted herring in exchange 
for lignite briquettes was concluded with the 
U. S. S. R. on July 27, 1950. The value of 
the horses aggregates about 4,900,000 crowns 
and that of the herring, 735,000 crowns, or 
a total of 5,635,000 crowns. Briquettes worth 
a similar amount will be shipped from the 
U.S. S. R. Zone of Germany. 

The trade agreement of November 24, 1949, 
between Denmark and Western Germany, 
which expired on July 31, 1950, has been ex- 
tended through September 30, 1950. It is 
provisionally effective after August 1 pend- 
ing approval by the Allied High Commission 
for Germany. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


REGIONAL FREE LIST REDUCED, 
APPLICATION EXTENDED 


A decree of the Danish Minister of Com- 
merce of August 9, 1950, and effective from 
that date, has removed a number of com- 
modities from the “regional free list” of ar- 
ticles that may be imported into Denmark 
without import license if originating in and 
payable in the currency of specified O. E. E. C. 
countries, according to a report of August 11 
from the United States Embassy in Copen- 
hagen. This decree also adds Western Ger- 
many, including the western sectors of 
Berlin; the Belgian-Luxembourg Currency 
Area, including the Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi; Italy; and Switzerland to 
the list of countries to which regional free- 
list treatment is accorded. 

It is estimated that the removal of these 
commodities from the regional free list will 
reduce annual imports under that list from 
800,000,000 crowns to 680,000,000. After the 
extension of free-list treatment to the fore- 
going countries and the reduction of the 
list, total Danish trade liberalization to 
O. E. E. C. countries will apply to 52 percent 
of total imports therefrom. For food items 
the percentage of liberalization is 59; for 
raw materials, 77; and for finished goods, 30. 

Import licenses for the goods removed from 
the free list will be issued O. E. E. C. coun- 
tries on a global basis and no specification 
of the country from which importation is to 
take place will be made. 

The principal commodities removed from 
the free list are: Various extracts, essences, 





and essential oils; spiced herring; licorice; 
rubber; asphalt, certain plastics; wool; most 
yarns; linen piece goods; all types of ribbons, 
tapes, and similar articles; railway ties ang 
sawn lumber, of softwood; greaseproof paper: 
newsprint; board for making roofing; stain- 
less steel in bars, strip, plates, and sheets; 
iron and steel wire; various implements and 
tools; and unexposed motion-picture film. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CUSTOMS WAREHOUSING CHARGES 
INCREASED 


Warehousing charges on goods imported 
from abroad and not removed from the 
Dominican Republic Customs within 48 
hours have been increased from 2 to 10 cents 
per 100 kilograms a month or part of a 
month, starting from the date of Customs 
clearance, by law No. 2284, effective on the 
date of its publication in the Gaceta Oficial 
of March 8, 1950. This law modifies para- 
graph 1, article 6, of law No. 715, promul- 
gated on July 5, 1934. 


PREVENTIVE MEASURES AGAINST INTRODUC- 
TION OF FOOT-AND-MOUTH DISEASE AND 
RINDERPEST 


The importation into the Dominican Re- 
public of livestock, including horses and 
mules, coming from countries infected with 
foot-and-mouth disease or rinderpest is 
prohibited by decree No. 6740 of August 9, 
1950, according to information, dated Au- 
gust 12, from the United States Embassy 
in Ciudad Trujillo. 

A ban is also placed upon admission from 
infected countries of fresh or frozen meats; 
organs, glands, and secretions from animals 
susceptible to the disease; biological prod- 
ucts; untanned hides and skins, wool, hair, 
hoofs, horns, and bones; animal products or 
byproducts used principally for feed or fer- 
tilizer; or such vegetable products as hay, 
straw, bulbs, tubercles, seeds, and living or 
dead plants. Salted cured meat may be 
imported under certain conditions. 

Airplanes and ships arriving in the Domin- 
ican Republic from infected countries must 
be fumigated, and the shoes of all disem- 
barking passengers must be disinfected. 

The following countries are listed in the 
decree as being affected by the above restric- 
tions unless it has been established that they 
are free of the diseases under consideration: 
Albania, Arabia, Argentina, Belgium, Bolivia, 
Brazil, Bulgaria, Burma, Ceylon, Chile, China, 
Chosen (Korea), Czechoslovakia, Denmark, 
Ecuador, Federated Malay States, Finland, 
France, Germany, Great Britain, Greece, 
Hungary, India, Indochina, Iran, Iraq, Italy, 
Mexico, Norway, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, 
Spain, Straits Settlements, Sweden, Swit- 
zerland, Syria, Thailand (Siam), Turkey, 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics (Rus- 
sia), Uruguay, Venezuela, Yugoslavia, all 
countries of Africa with the exception of 
Union of South Africa, the islands of the 
Malay Achipelago, and the various islands 
of the Mediterranean. 





Brazil’s largest alcohol refinery is to be 
established at Fazenda Guatapara, near the 
sugarcane centers of the State of Sao Paulo. 
The cost is said to be about $2,000,000. 


Machinery from the United States is en route. 
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France 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TaX FOR ENCOURAGEMENT OF TEXTILE 
PRODUCTION INCREASED 


The tax for the encouragement of textile 
production levied in France on specified do- 
mestic and imported textiles has been in- 
creased for the period September 1 to 
December 31, 1950, from 0.20 percent to 
0.70 percent ad valorem by a law of August 
8, published in the French Journal Officiel 
of August 12, according to a report of August 
16 from the United States Embassy at Paris. 

(This tax was established by a law of 
September 15, 1943. See ForEIGNn COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of March 25, 1944.) 


CHANGES IN ImMpoRT DUTIES ON MANIOC 
AND CERTAIN CHEMICAL PRODUCTS 


Import duties have been reestablished in 
France on certain chemical products and 
suspended on manioc (French tariff item 
No. ex 70 A) and on homoveratryl amine 
(No. ex 540) by orders of August 4, 1950, 
published in the French Journal Officiel of 
August 6, according to a report of August 8 
from the United States Embassy at Paris. 

Products on which duties have been re- 
established (French tariff numbers in paren- 
theses) are: Titanium oxide, including 
pigments (410); unspecified saturated, acyclic 
monoalcohols, and their halogenated, sul- 
furated, nitrated derivatives (except octylic 
alcohol) (ex 182 A); diols and_ their 
halogenated, sulfurated, nitrated derivatives 
(483 A); betanaphthol and salts thereof (ex 
486 B). 


ImporT DuTy SUSPENDED ON ALGINATES 
AND DERIVATIVES, POWDERED 


The import duty of 20 percent ad valorem 
on alginates and derived products, in 
powdered form (French tariff item No. ex 
128 A), has been suspended by an order of 
August 3, 1950, published in the French Jour- 
nal Officiel of August 6, according to a re- 
port of August 3 from the United States 
Embassy at Paris. 


ImpoRT DUTIES ON CERTAIN SUGARS, 
Syrups TEMPORARILY REESTABLISHED 


Import duties have been temporarily re- 
established (generally at reduced rates) on 
certain sugars and syrups by an order of 
August 4, 1950, published in the French 
Journal Officiel of August 6, according to a 
report of August 8 from the United States 
Embassy at Paris. 

Products affected and new rates, in per- 
cent ad valorem (French tariff item numbers 
and former rates in parentheses) are: 
Syrups, not aromatized or colored, of pure 
beet, cane, and similar sugars (No. 167 C), 
100 (180); sugars and syrups of fruits, birch, 
corn, palm, sorghum, and the like (No. 168 
B), 100 (130); maple sugar and syrup (No. 
168 A), 30 (30). 


New CoMMERCIAL AGREEMENT WITH 
VENEZUELA SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Venezuela.”’) 





The amounts of fertilizer used in Greece 
in the 1949-50 season increased to 20,000 
metric tons of nitrogen (N) and 16,000 tons 
of phosphates (P,O,). Corresponding figures 


for 1937-388 were 3,000 tons and 8,000 tons, 
respectively. 
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French 


Camerouns 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Various DruGs EXEMPTED FROM IMPORT 
DuTy 


Various drugs were exempted from import 
duty in French Camerouns by an order of 
March 29, 1950, published in the Journal 
Officiel of April 11. 

The drug items exempted by the order are: 
Organic antimonial products; organic ar- 
senious products, bismuth and derivatives; 
potassium iodide; mercury and derivatives; 
antiamoebic, antibiotic, antigonorrhea, anti- 
leprosy, antitubercular, and antimalarial 
drugs; certain antiparasitic products; anti- 
syphilitic drugs, trypanocides; sulfa drugs; 
vaccines and stock vaccines; therapeutic 
serums; and insecticides. 


French Equatorial 
Africa 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN MINING MACHINERY AND APPARA- 
Tus ADMITTED FREE OF ImporT DUTY 
AND TAX 


Specified mining machinery and appara- 
tus imported into French Equatorial Africa 
for prospecting and research are exempted 
from import duty and tax by an order of 
March 20, 1950, published in the Journal 
Officiel of April 15. 

Under the provisions of the order an im- 
porter of mining machinery and apparatus 
must make his request for free admission 
on the customs declaration with the under- 
standing that the articles are being imported 
exclusively for prospecting and research 
work. The customs declaration must also be 
accompanied by an affidavit signed by the 
head of the Service of Mines of French 
Equatorial Africa certifying that the im- 
ported material meets with the needs of the 
importer. 

Mining machinery and apparatus covered 
by the order are: Drilling and boring ma- 
chinery and parts therefor; geological and 
radio prospecting instruments; small drills, 
light mobile compressors, wash troughs, 
hand tools, cradles, and gravitators for mine 
prospecting work; machines and apparatus 
for testing ores; and laboratory apparatus. 


Germany 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FOREIGN TRADING IN STAMPS PROHIBITED 
IN EASTERN GERMANY 


The importation and _ exportation of 
stamps from and to foreign countries, as well 
as interzonal trading, is prohibited in East- 
ern Germany, by an announcement of the 
“Deutsche Zentralfinanzdirektion,” accord- 
ing to the Eastern German press of July 8, 
1950. 

Under this regulation, stamps must be 
neither imported nor exported as a commer- 
cial product or gift or im exchange. Special 
permit may be obtained, however, from the 
“Ministerium fuer Interdeutschen Handel.” 


Greece 


Exchange and Finance 


AUTHORIZED IMPORTS OF RADIO PARTS 


Within a month after the April 6 auction 
on imports of radio parts, the Greek Foreign 
Trade Administration announced an addi- 
tional allocation of $250,000 for such im- 
ports during January-June 1950, according 
to a dispatch dated July 28 from the United 
States Embassy at Athens. (For details of 
the April 6 auction, see ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of July 3, 1950.) 

Of this amount, $150,000 was made avail- 
able to merchant-importers of radio parts 
in the following proportions: $40,000 for im- 
ports from the United States; the equivalent 
of $40,000 for the United Kingdom; the equiv- 
alent of $70,000 from clearing and drawing- 
rights countries other than the United King- 
dom. Each importer was subjected to the 
further limitation that 65 percent of his 
allotment be used only for the importation 
of parts authorized in the auction, namely, 
radio cabinets of plastic material only, 
speakers not exceeding 7 inches in diameter, 
resistances, condensers, tubes and pilot 
lamps, transformers (only power, audio, and 
radio frequency transformers), switches com- 
plete with knob, including rotary switches, 
rectifiers, and vibrators. For importation 
of other radio parts, the remaining 35 per- 
cent was to be used. 

The remaining $100,000 was reserved for 
qualified radio manufacturers or assemblers, 
and quotas totaling $95,560 were allotted on 
the basis of certain criteria to 21 such firms, 
most of which had received allocations un- 
der the April 6 auction. The remaining 
$4,440 was held as a reserve to meet possible 
complaints. Quotas for imports from the 
United States totaled $32,030, while alloca- 
tions for imports from the sterling area and 
from other Marshall Plan participating 
countries aggregated the equivalent of 
$25,350 and $38,180, respectively. Licenses 
could be used only for the importation of 
the limited list of component parts intended 
for assembly. 

By special decision of the Foreign Trade 
Board, the exchange rates established in con- 
nection with the April 6 auction apply to all 
licenses issued under the above-mentioned 
global allocations of $150,000 and $100,000. 
Thus, imports from the United States would 
be subject to an exchange rate of 34,000 
drachmas per dollar, imports from the United 
Kingdom to 68,000 drachmas per pound ster- 
ling, and imports from other countries would 
be payable at the rate of 15,000 drachmas 
per dollar equivalent. As of July 13, 1950, 
applications for a total of $119,000 against the 
$150,000 allocation and $74,400 against the 
$100,000 allocation had been made, leaving 
unused balances of $31,000 and $25,600, re- 
spectively, or 22.5 percent of the total of 
both allocations. 


BANK CREDIT FACILITIES FOR FINANCING 
IMPORTS REVISED 


Bank credit facilities for financing im- 
ports were revised by a new ruling of the 
Currency Committee, effective July 1, 1950, 
according to a dispatch dated July 7 from 
the United States Embassy at Athens. Credit 
facilities are to be expanded by allowing 
banks to finance trade more liberally. 

The importer will receive bank credit ac- 
commodation equal to 40 percent of the full 
value of the exchange certificates of the 
Bank of Greece which he is required to de- 
posit for the opening of a letter of credit in 
favor of a foreign supplier. The remaining 
60 percent must be met out of the importer’s 
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own funds. Settlement of the 40 percent 
credit will take place after arrival of the 
merchandise in Greece, or, in any event, not 
later than 120 days from the day the credit 
was extended. 

Upon arrival of the goods in Greece, the 
importer will be able to purchase at the 
current official rate the exchange required 
for the payment of the foreign supplier and 
will enjoy the following credit facilities: (1) 
In the case of commodities in general, the 
importer must use his own funds for the 
payment of 30 percent of the value of the 
required exchange. Seventy percent may be 
advanced by the Bank. (2) In the case of 
raw materials and fuels, the importer must 
use 10 percent of his own funds and may 
receive credit accommodation for 90 percent. 
(3) In the case of spare parts and accessories, 
the importer must use 60 percent of own 
funds and may receive credit accommoda- 
tions for 40 percent. 

In all the foregoing cases, credits will be 
extended to the importer against a prom- 
issory note payable within 60 days if the im- 
porter operates in the Athens-Piraeus area 
and 90 days if he operates in other areas of 
Greece. 

The following credit accommodations (as 
a percentage of the value of the exchange 
certificates and foreign exchange required) 
will be accorded to importers receiving goods 
payable against shipping documents: 35 per- 
cent for imports of goods in general; 45 per- 
cent for raw materials and fuels; and 20 
percent for spare parts and accessories. 
Special credit facilities will be extended to 
imports into the Dodecanese, Macedonia, 
and Epirus areas. 


Guadeloupe 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORTATION OF CARNIVORES FROM PUERTO 
Rico TEMPORARILY PROHIBITED 


Importation of carnivores from Puerto 
Rico has been temporarily prohibited in the 
French Overseas Department of Guade- 
loupe, French West Indies, by Executive 
Order No. 50-694 of July 19, 1950, published 
in the official journal of August 5, when the 
order became effective, until further notice. 


Honduras 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
TEGUCIGALPA 
(Dated August 15, 1950) 


A general wave of buying imported goods 
is in process in Honduras, particularly among 
wholesalers, who are placing orders without 
price quotations, as they are more interested 
in obtaining the merchandise than in what 
price will be asked. Honduran merchants in 
general raised prices on consumer goods to 
such an extent that the Ministry of Gov- 
ernment found it necessary to ask all De- 
partmental Governors to investigate closely 
all price increases and denounce each un- 
justified increase to the police for prosecu- 
tion. Many retail merchants are removing 
stocks from their shelves in anticipation of 
higher prices to come. 

Automobile-tire dealers, both retail and 
wholesale, have stopped credit sales owing to 
fears of future shortages and a desire to have 
cash on hand. 

Locally produced foods, along with im- 
ported items, are climbing in price despite 
good harvests throughout the country. It 
was primarily the increase in basic food 
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items, which affects the great mass of the 
people, which brought the Ministry of Gov- 
ernment into the picture, because wages 
throughout the country have remained static. 
Certain prices have been reliably reported to 
have advanced by the following percentages: 
Leather, 10 to 20; United States textiles, on 
the north coast, 10; United States textiles, 
Tegucigalpa, 20 to 30. Japanese textiles, 40 


to 50; cotton goods, on the north coast, 25; 
construction materials, 25; newsprint, 25; 
sugar, 20; rice, 20. 


Retailers throughout the country have 
reported a drop in sales, attributed directly to 
the rising cost of living. Commercial credit 
has remained scarce, and import credits 
have been particularly hard to obtain. 

Out of approximately 150 applications for 
long-term loans submitted to the National 
Development Bank, which was opened on 
July 1, 950, only a single loan has been ap- 
proved. The Bank directorate has set a ten- 
tative figure of $10,000 as the maximum size 
of loan to be made for the present, although 
several which are larger than the entire work- 
ing capital of the Bank have been applied for. 
This move is designed to spread available 
funds as far as possible. 

Banana shipments in the second quarter 
of 1950 totaled 3,807,170 stems, a decrease of 
573,741 stems, or 13.1 percent, from the cor- 
responding quarter of 1949, when 4,380,911 
stems were exported. Honduran coffee ex- 
ports of 3,352,505 pounds in the second quar- 
ter, were declared, as compared with exports 
of 4,432,587 pounds, in the second quarter 
of 1949, a drop of approximately 24.4 percent. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


NEw TARIFF CLASSIFICATION FOR ELASTIC 
THREAD 


A new Honduran tariff classification, No. 
1436-A, “Thread of rubber wound on card- 
board spool,”’ dutiable at $0.25 per gross kilo- 
gram, has been created by resolution No. 219 
of July 31, 1950, published in La Gaceta of 
August 5. The resolution is provisionally 
effective from the date of publication until 
approval is granted by the National Congress 
when it next convenes, according to a dis- 
patch dated August 16 from the United 
States Embassy at Tegucigalpa. 


Italy 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ROME 
(Dated August 18, 1950) 
PRICES 


The wholesale price index in Italy, which 
had shown a downward trend during the first 
6 months of 1950, registered a slight increase 
in July, owing mainly to rises in the price 
of food items. Apparently the increases in 
food prices were largely the result of specu- 
lation on war prospects and the continued 
dryness in several important agricultural 
areas. The Government has announced that 
the increases were unjustified by prevailing 
conditions, that supplies are ample for needs, 
and that steps are being taken to combat any 
inflationary trends. The Government also 
has indicated that it will not increase the 
price of bread during the coming season. 
This action is expected to result in subsidiza- 
tion of the cost of bread in an amount ap- 
proximately equal to that of last year, or 
15,000,000,000 lire. 


PuBLic WorRKS 


Decrees providing for investment of 
1,200,000,000,000 lire (roughly $2,000,000,000 ) 
during the next 10 years, mainly in agricul- 





tural development, were approved by the 
Italian Parliament in late July. The sym 
of 100,000,000,000 lire is to be spent annually 
in southern Italy under the administration 
of the Cassa del Mezzogiorno, and the re. 
maining 20,000,000,000 lire is to be expendeg 
annually in central and northern Italy. The 
program contains provision for land reclama. 
tion projects, roads, aqueducts, expansion 
of tourist facilities, and similar projects, 


FINANCE 


The Parliament did not complete action 
on the tax-reform decree before the August 
recess. The pending bill represents the first 
important reform of direct taxation in 39 
years. The Senate approved the legislation 
“in principle’ but has yet to finish its ar. 
ticle-by-article examination of the draft 


legislation. The Chamber also must approve 
the bill, but less difficulty is expected ip 
that Body as legislation of this Kind jg 


usually approved without debate on the rec. 
ommendation of the Chamber Finance 
Committee 

INDUSTRY 


Production of automotive vehicles in Italy 
increased notably during the first half of 
1950, to a total of 60,076 units including 
46,084 automobiles. This production is al. 
most 75 percent higher than during the 
corresponding period of 1949. The demand 
for Italian cars continues strong. Leading 
foreign markets include Germany, Switzer- 
land, and Austria. 

The capital fund of I. R. I. (Institute for 
Industrial Reconstruction), a Government 
holding company with wide participation in 
Italian industry, has been increased by 10. 
000,000,000 lire. 


AGRICULTURE 


Despite occasional showers the dryness 
which has been widespread since early sum- 
mer continued into August. This had some 
slight effect on the wheat crop but is more 
important to summer and fall crops, espe- 
cially corn. 

The Sila Board, carrying out the Govern- 
ment’s first large-scale land reform, as pro- 
vided in the Sila Law of May 1950, recently 
announced the expropriation of 17,000 hee- 
tares of land, and 14,000 more are expected 
to be expropriated by the end of August. 
The Board is setting up communal offices to 
receive applications from peasants for land 
to be redistributed under the law. 


FOREIGN TRADE 








The Italo-British Mixed Commission con- | 
cluded its trade and payments meetings in | 


London on July 21 and agreed upon a trade 
program for the coming year which en- 
visages a 25-percent increase in trade and 
liberalization of 60 percent of imports. 
After protracted discussions an agreement 
was finally reached between Italy and Swit- 
zerland in July covering customs tariffs be- 
tween the two _ countries. The _ trade 
agreements with Norway and Poland, which 
expired on June 30, 1950, were each extended 
for a 3-month period. 

Provisional trade figures of the Central 
Institute of Statistics for the first half of 
1950 indicate that Italian imports during 
that period amounted to  $725,000,000, 
whereas exports totaled $537,000,000. The 
dollar value of both imports and exports was 
lower than during the first half of 1949 
however, the drop was sharper in imports 
than in exports and thus the trade deficit 
decreased to $188,000,000 from $268,000,000 
in the first half of 1949. Italian exports 0 
European countries rose ‘steadily during 1950 
and in June amounted to almost two-thirds 
of total exports. Exports of fresh fruits 
and vegetables increased considerably and 
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were well above prewar levels. On the other 
hand, the value of exports of both textiles 
and machinery was lower than last year. 

In accordance with OEEC trade liberali- 
zation commitments the Italian Government 
in early August published a decree abolishing 
quantitative restrictions on 66 percent of 
total imports from other participating coun- 
tries. Restrictions were removed from 81 
percent of raw material imports, 56 percent 
of foodstuffs, and 48 percent of finished 
products. It is understood that a new list 
is being prepared to increase liberalization 
measures in the latter two classes to 


60 percent. 


Madagascar 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ImporT TAX REDUCED ON Motor TRUCKS 
AND SPECIAL-PURPOSE AUTOMOTIVE VE- 
HICLES 


The import tax leviable in Madagascar on 
motor trucks and special-purpose automotive 
vehicles of any origin was reduced from 15 
percent to 8 percent ad valorem, by an order 
of August 30, 1949, published in the Journal 
Officiel on March 4, 1950. 

The specific articles affected by the order 
are as follows: Motor trucks with internal- 
combustion, electric, or other engine; spe- 
cial-purpose automotive vehicles with 
internal-combustion, electric, or other en- 
gine; sweepers, spreaders, motor pumps, 
ladder cars, snowplows, cask-stacking ma- 
chines, etc.; and automotive vehicles on 
wheels or treads for working or handling 
goods, such as derricks, shovels, excavators, 
loaders, graders, and roller-compressors. 

(Import duties, which had been leviable 
only on goods from non-French areas, have 
been suspended ino Madagascar since March 
12, 1943. Import taxes, however, continue 
to be collected. See FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of June 26, 1943.) 


Mexico 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MEXICO CITY 
(Dated August 16, 1950) 
GENERAL 


During July there was some apprehension 
in business circles in Mexico as to possible 
future developments arising from the present 
world crisis. Some areas reported retail and 
wholesale sales at their usual July low be- 
cause of seasonal factors; others, including 
the Federal District, indicated that, prin- 
cipally because of the Korean situation, the 
customary lag had not occurred. Reaction to 
the tightening world situation, however, was 
Still spotty. 

Prices, in general, were rising, and there 
was evidence of speculative buying and 
black-marketing in certain items. Heavy 
purchases of tires and new automobiles vir- 
tually removed these products from the 
market. 

Machinery, iron and steel, and other im- 
port items already in tight supply were be- 
ing ordered in increased quantities. Import- 
ers received almost continuous notice of 
price increases in many goods, and it was said 
that the “escalator clause” was again appear- 
ing in purchase contracts. Also, there was 
an increased demand for many Mexican 
commodities, especially raw materials of es- 
sential or strategic nature. 
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A substantially increased inflow of foreign 
exchange from cotton exports and tourist 
expenditures, buttressed by capital repatria- 
tion and the entry of new investment, refu- 
gee, and speculative capital, gave rise to 
numerous rumors of imminent revaluation 
of the peso. Brisk speculation in dollar 
futures resulted and forced quotations down. 
Later, on August 4, the Minister of Finance 
made a public statement concerning anti- 
inflation measures adopted by the Govern- 
ment, such as increased automotive produc- 
tion quotas, studies to augment imports of 
essentials, and direction of foreign capital 
inflow into useful and productive channels. 
As a result, speculation in dollar futures was 
discouraged, quotations rose almost to a par 
with spot quotations, at bottom levels all 
month, and rumors of revaluation subsided. 
Also, the Minister announced the repayment 
on August 3 of Mexico’s outstanding balance 
of $14,000,000 to the United States Treasury 
Stabilization Fund. Bank collections were 
generally normal, although some areas re- 
ported them as slow to difficult, and credit 
was restricted. The cost-of-living index for 
June increased moderately to 354.6 (1939= 
100), over the high of 354.2 reached in May. 

Industry exhibited concern over the devel- 
oping world crisis and possible critical short- 
ages of necessary materials. However, the 
feeling persisted that expected trade disloca- 
tions and production diversions elsewhere 
would give added impetus to Mexican indus- 
trialization. In this connection, industrial 
groups already were urging investors to 
eschew speculative operations in real estate 
and other inflationary profit operations in 
favor of investments in industrial plants and 
the acquisition of machinery and necessary 
raw materials. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Final trade statistics for June placed im- 
ports at 311,700,000 pesos and exports at 
257,200,000 pesos. European competition in 
machinery, iron and steel, and certain chem- 
icals continued stiff. In addition to this 
competition, representatives of United States 
firms were faced with a further tightened 
supply situation and increased prices, and 
some with voluntary rationing by their 
suppliers. 

In view of generally curtailed steel sup- 
plies, the Mexican Government early in Au- 
gust removed certain steel products from 
import control in an attempt to ease the 
country’s domestic-supply position. There 
were indications that import restrictions 
might be further eased for the dual purpose 
of improving supplies and combating antici- 
pated inflation. Reductions in the 15 per- 
cent ad valorem export surtaxes, most of 
which should have expired on June 4 but 
were extended temporarily, were continued 
virtually unchanged for an additional 6 
months from July 22 by a decree issued on 
that date. 


AGRICULTURE 


Weather conditions in July were generally 
favorable for agriculture, and the crop out- 
look was good except in certain areas where 
drought conditions or too-heavy rainfall af- 
fected crops. Harvesting of cotton, estimated 
at slightly more than 1,000,000 bales, was in 
full swing; gins were operating at capacity, 
and sizable shipments entered the export 
trade. The Ministry of Agriculture an- 
nounced that United States cotton-grading 
standards would be used pending completion 
of studies for the establishment of Mexican 
standards. The depressed condition of the 
Yucatan henequen industry was alleviated 
somewhat as a result of increased exports of 
fiber and cordage. Furthermore, contracts 
have been entered into for the sale of ap- 


proximately 250,000 bales of henequen raw 
fiber to the United States and Europe. 

Accumulated stocks of the 1949 chicle crop 
in Campeche aud Quintana Roo have been 
sold to a United States chewing-gum con- 
cern. The same firm has also entered into 
contracts for the purchase of the 1950—51 and 
1951-52 chicle crops, which will amount to 
some 2,000,000 kilograms annually. Harvest- 
ing of the 1950 pineapple crop was concluded, 
and although precise statistics are not avail- 
able, it is understood that the crop exceeded 
that of last year. The black fruitfly plague 
in Veracruz has been eliminated from most 
areas and is well under control in the two 
areas where it still exists. 

The vaccination phase of the program of 
the Mexican-United States Commission for 
the Eradication of Foot-and-Mouth Disease 
(aftosa) was completed on July 31. More 
than 60,000,000 doses of vaccine were ap- 
plied during the campaign, which got under 
way on January 1, 1949. Completion of the 
vaccination phase does not necessarily mean 
that the campaign has been won as the virus 
may not have been entirely eliminated, al- 
though no outbreaks of the disease have oc- 
curred this year. Henceforth, the Commis- 
sion will follow a policy of close inspection, 
quarantine, and disinfection within the af- 
fected area. A number of Holstein bulls re- 
cently purchased from Canada arrived in 
Mexico destined for the artificial insemina- 
tion center being established by the Ministry 
of Agriculture. 


ASSEMBLY AND MANUFACTURING 


The recently established automotive as- 
sembly quotas for the July 1, 1950—June 30, 
1951, production year were increased sharply 
through elimination of the truck quota and 
a flat increase of 40 percent in allowable out- 
put of United States passenger vehicles, ef- 
fective on August 5. The various foreign 
makes that have been granted Mexican pro- 
duction quotas were increased to 200 units 
each. In return for the production increases 
assemblers agreed to devote 60 percent of car 
production to low-priced models and to re- 
duce prices to distributors by 3 percent. Cor- 
responding reductions in prices to the public 
will be established by the Ministry of National 
Economy. One of the larger United States 
chemical companies recently purchased 
ground and buildings near the Federal Dis- 
trict for the manufacture of polystyrene plas- 
tic molding compound. 


PETROLEUM AND MINING 


The President on July 30 inaugurated the 
new Petroleos Mexicanos refinery at Sala- 
manca, Guanajuato, which has a pipeline 
connection with the Poza Rica oil fields. Op- 
eration of this 30,000-barrel-per-day installa- 
tion will substantially improve distribution 
of petroleum products throughout central 
and north-central Mexico. Meanwhile work 
is progressing on the construction of several 
gas lines along the Border to permit the 
shipment of gas to Monterrey and Mata- 
moros. Production of petroleum and base 
metals is increasing steadily. To stimulate 
metals production the Federal Government, 
effective July 1, established a subsidy in the 
amount of 80 percent of net Federal receipts 
from production taxes for all mining com- 
panies that establish treatment plants up 
to a 10-ton daily capacity; and a 50-percent 
subsidy for companies establishing treatment 
plants of 10- to 50-ton capacity. 


TRANSPORTATION 


On July 16 freight and express rate in- 
creases authorized for the National Railways 
became effective. Freight increases, ranging 
from 5 percent on basic necessities to 20 
percent on other products, plus the flat 30- 
percent raise in express charges, are ex- 
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pected to produce an additional annual in- 
come of approximately 69,000,000 pesos. It is 
estimated that recent wage raises granted to 
workers will absorb approximately 35,000,000 
pesos of the increased revenues. In July the 
first television station in Mexico began test- 
ing operations with the telecasting of a bull- 
fiight, reception of which was said to.be very 
good. Television sets, for which a 1950 im- 
port quota of 10,000 was fixed by the Gov- 
ernment, although that many may not be 
received, are now being imported in fair 
quantities for distribution throughout the 
Federal District. 


LABOR 


Labor contract renegotiations in various 
industries progressed satisfactorily during 
the month without serious disruption to pro- 
duction except that the Southern Pacific of 
Mexico received a strike notice on August 10. 
Before that date the entire matter already 
had been referred to the Ministry of Labor 
for settlement. Workers of the National Rail- 
ways were granted a 10-percent wage increase 
effective on August 1 in return for prolonga- 
tion of the existing collective contract until 
March: 5, 1953. 

A telephone strike called at 12 noon on 
August 3 was settled in the early hours of the 
following morning on the basis of a 16-per- 
cent wage increase to former Ericsson work- 
ers and a 6-percent increase to ex-Mexicana 
workers. The setttlement had the collateral 
result of merging the two telephone unions. 
Most of the wage negotiations in the mining 
industry were completed during the month 
and involved generally 10- to 14-percent wage 
increases and other benefits. 


Peru 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
LIMA 
(Dated August 25, 1950) 


ECONOMIC PROGRAM 


- 


The principal features of the new Admin- 
istration’s economic program as expressed 
in separate messages to the Peruvian Con- 
gress by the President and his Cabinet in- 
clude the following: (1) Special attention to 
the country’s international credit position, 
with continued service of the external debt 
and an attempt to reduce the 4-year period 
for the payment of commercial arreages; (2) 
gradual elimination of the remaining re- 
strictions on imports consistent with a con- 
tinued defense of the exchange value of the 
sol; (3) suspension of subsidies on domestic 
and imported foodstuffs and compensation 
for the possible resulting rise in the cost of 
living by mandatory wage increases; (4) 
reform of the tax structure, with a view to 
replacing taxes on consumption by direct 
taxes assessed according to level of income; 
(5) stimulation of production for domestic 
consumption and for export; (6) negotiation 
of trade agreements to assure foreign outlets 
for Peruvian exports; and (7) within the 
sphere of internal problems, preferential 
consideration for health, food supply, na- 
tional defense, and public education. 


FINANCE 


The demand for foreign exchange increased 
noticeably during the first 3 weeks of August, 
with particular emphasis on pounds sterling. 
Selling rates for dollar certificates increased 
from 14.90 soles per dollar on July 20 to 15.27 
by August 23, and sterling certificates ad- 
vanced from 41.46 soles per pound to 43.23 
soles during the same period. Selling rates 
for foreign exchange drafts showed similar 
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tendencies; dollar drafts increased from 
15.18 to 15.45 soles per dollar and sterling 
from 42.38 to 43.52 soles per pound. 

Aside from the international situation, 
which possibly has prompted some added 
buying, the upward tendency is attributed 
to the effect of current rumors regarding 
relaxation of Peruvian trade restrictions in 
the near future notwithstanding an official 
denial of such immediate intentions on the 
part of the Government. The relatively 
stronger position of sterling exchange un- 
doubtedly is due largely to the lack of 
restrictions on sterling imports. 

Dollar certificates issued in July, amount- 
ing to $9,887,032, plus a carryover of $2,937,- 
219 from the preceding months, gave a total 
supply of $12,824,251. Of those, $9,260,092 
were used, $12,007 expired, and $3,552,152 
were carried over to August. The amounts 
issued and used in June were $11,672,590 and 
$11,810,020, respectively. Certificates issued 
in July for sterling exports totaled 2,468,745 
pounds, which added to a carryover of 
162,103, made a total supply of 2,630,848 
pounds, of which 2,403,775 pounds were used 
and 226,736 carried over to August. In June, 
942,496 pounds were issued and 1,183,776 
pounds used. . The amount used in July was 
the largest of any of the 7 months of 1950 
and reflects the heavy demand for that 
currency. 

Transactions in certificates in July by 
commercial banks and exchange brokers 
totaled $8,789,884 and 2,731,595 pounds 
sterling, compared with $8,734,752 and 
1,535,032 pounds-in the preceding month. 
The July figures include future purchases 
of $1,432,502 and 782,147 pounds sterling, and 
forward sales of $913,454 and 648,460 pounds, 
as compared with future purchase of $941,972 
and 198,179 pounds and future sales of 
$639,715 and 112,029 pounds in June. 

Purchases and sales of foreign exchange 
drafts by commercial banks and brokers in 
July were equivalent to $3,049,112 and 
$3,093,266, respectively, against $3,437,856 and 
$3,284,263 in June. 

Central Reserve Bank exchange transac- 
tions in July amounted to $1,804,094 in pur- 
chases and $1,884,028 in sales, compared with 
$2,342,925 and $2,756,255 in June. About 77 
percent of July purchases and 74 percent of 
sales were in dollar certificates. The Bank’s 
net foreign exchange position in July re- 
mained almost unchanged at $10,676,203. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Peruvian foreign commerce showed mixed 
trends in the first half of 1950. According 
to preliminary customhouse statistics, im- 
ports of 243,460 metric tons were 10 percent 
smaller than in the first 6 months of 1949, 
whereas exports totaling 862,896 tons ex- 
ceeded by 2 percent shipments during the 
corresponding period of last year. 

The United States accounted for 60.7 per- 
cent of total imports in the first half of 1950, 
against 62.8 percent in the same period of 
1949, thus showing a firm position as a sup- 
plier of permitted goods. The United States’ 
share of exports was 8.8 percent this year, 
as compared with 9.9 percent in the similar 
period of 1949. Favored by the suspension 
of all restrictions on sterling imports, orders 
from the United Kingdom rose from 13,912, or 
5.2 percent of all imports to 21,448 tons, 8.8 
percent, a gain of 54 percent. Peruvian ship- 
ments to the United Kingdom during the 
same period dropped slightly, from 87,341, or 
10.3 percent of total exports to 83,177 tons, 
9.6. Peru’s trade with Chile showed sharp 
recessions during the first half of 1950. Im- 
ports declined roughly 40 percent, or from 
16,857 to 10,230 metric tons, whereas ex- 
ports to Chile dropped from 352,130 to 234,- 
022, a loss of 34 percent. 





An additional sale of 254,000 barrels of 
Peruvian petroleum to Argentina was ay. 
thorized by Supreme Decree No. 47 of July 
31, 1950. The amount is to consist of 100,009 
barrels of high cold test and 154,000 barrels 
of low cold test oil. 


Philippines 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


PRICE CONTROL ESTABLISHED 


Authority to fix ceiling prices of essentia] 
commodities and to promulgate regulations 
necessary to enforce them was given to the 
President of the Philippines by Republic 
Act 509, valid until April 30, 1951. 
also permits Government agencies to import 
commodities directly when inflation exists 
and upon approval by the President. 

According to the final text of the Price 
Control Law, recently received from the 
United States Embassy in Manila, controls 
apply to imported or locally manufactured 
foodstuffs; textiles; clothing; fuel; light and 
illumination; footwear; drugs; medicines; 
medical, dental, and optical supplies; paper 
and paper products; school supplies; build- 
ing materials; agricultural and industrial ma- 
chinery; fuel and lubricants; and other arti- 
cles considered essential. 

Administration of control is under the 
supervision of the newly created Price Ad- 
ministration Board composed of five mem- 
bers, one of whom is the general manager of 
the Philippine Relief and Trade Rehabilita- 
tion Administration (PRATRA) and who acts 
as Executive Officer. The Board may recom- 
mend appropriate action to the President 
whenever the price of an essential commodity 
rises or threatens to rise to a point “in- 
consistent with the national interest.” Upon 
such recommendation the President may es- 
tablish maximum price ceilings and promul- 
gate regulations necessary to carry out the 
purposes of the law. However, prices of rice, 
palay, and corn, will be fixed by the Presi- 
dent upon recommendation of the Rice 
Emergency Board. 

Other provisions of the law authorize the 
President to order the sale of commodities 
in short supply or when there is uncon- 
trolled inflation, and priority for purchase 
is given to PRATRA. Upon Presidential ap- 
proval PRATRA or other Government agen- 
cies or corporations may also import directly 
articles in short supply. 

Agents or duly authorized representatives 
of the Price Administration Board are em- 
powered under the law to examine records 
of importers, wholesalers, or retailers or to 
inspect premises where goods are kept; and 
to receive declarations of inventories of 
dealers in such goods and monthly reports 
of sales as required. If stock is found in 
possession of dealers in excess of that re- 
ported, it may be confiscated and disposed 
of by the Price Administration Board. Maxi- 
mum quantities of stock may be fixed by the 
Board to discourage transfer to unlicensed 
merchants for the purpose of evading the 
law. 

A list of commodities offered for sale, to- 
gether with the retail ceiling prices therefor, 
if established, must be posted in a promi- 
nent place in every retail establishment, 
and a store may not refuse to sell at ceiling 
prices any articles displayed. 

Ceiling prices have already been estab- 
lished for food products by Executive Order 
331 of July 7; for textbooks by Order 332 of 
July 13; for school supplies by Order 337 of 
July 27. 
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Portugal 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 
Various CHEMICAL ImporT DUTIES REVISED 


The Portuguese import tariff has been 
amended by the listing of 34 chemical prod- 
ucts not heretofore specifically provided for, 
by decree No. 37,888, published in the Diario 
do Governo, Lisbon, of July 18, 1950, and 
effective immediately. 

Among the products affected are amino- 
benzoic acid, various alcohols, phthalic 
anhydride, anthraquinone, naphthalene de- 
rivatives, phosgene, various phthalates, and 
sodium nitrite. 

With one exception the minimum rate of 
duty was fixed at 1 percent ad valorem. 

In addition, specific rates of duty were 
reduced on 17 chemical items, including lead 
acetate, acetone, various acids, amyl alcohol, 
nitrotoluenes, and carbon tetrachloride. 

The minimum import duty on paints 
(tintas), not prepared, was increased from 
0.002 gold escudo to 0.04 gold escudo per gross 
kilogram. 


Reunion 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


ImporT DuTIES IMPOSED ON UNMANUFAC- 
TURED TOBACCO AND TOBACCO EXTRACT 


Unmanufactured tobacco and tobacco ex- 
tract have been made subject to import duty 
in Reunion, by a decree of January 11, 1950, 
published in the Recueil des Actes Admin- 
istratifs of Reunion on February 11. These 
items formerly were exempted from payment 
of duty. 

The new duty rates are as follows: Un- 
manufactured leaf and stem tobacco, put up, 
per 100 kilos net, 600 C. F. A. francs; tobacco 
waste, other than for manufacture of nic- 
otine, put up, 5 percent ad valorem; and 
tobacco extracts or sauce (praiss), put up, 
5 percent ad valorem. 

[One C. F. A. (Colonial French Africa) 
franc= $0.0057 in U. S. currency. | 


Surinam 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPorT TARIFF RAISED ON CERTAIN 
Luxury ARTICLES 


On June 27, 1950, the duty on imports into 
Surinam of certain luxury articles was raised 
by 10 percent of the c. i. f. value, according 
to a report dated July 24, from the American 
Consulate at Paramaribo. Articles on the 
published list include the following: Goose 
liver paste; caviar; fresh fish, including shell- 
fish; salmon, smoked in tins; smoked eels 
and eels in jelly; tinned shellfish; fresh 
fruit; dried fruit of all varieties; fruit in 
syrup; chocolate, sweetened; cake and fine 
biscuits, sweetened and plain; sandwich 
Spread; tinned fruits, all varieties; wine, 
beer, and distilled liquors; fruit in liquor, 
other drinks; precious and semiprecious 
stones; perfumery; hair dyes and face 
creams; cigars and cigarettes; playing cards; 
jewelry of any metal; gold and _ silver 
watches; fireworks; essences for the manu- 
facture of soft drinks. 


September 11, 1950 


Sweden 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


DOLLAR IMPORT PLAN FOR SECOND HALF OF 
1950 


The Swedish Government has approved a 
plan to grant import licenses for somewhat 
more than 320,000,000 crowns ($62,000,000) 
worth of goods, c. i. f. value, during the 
second half of 1950 to cover imports from 
dollar sources, according to a dispatch dated 
July 6, 1950, from the United States Em- 
bassy in Stockholm. 

Under the dollar import plan for the first 
half of the year licenses were to be granted 
for goods valued at somewhat more than 
360,000,000 crowns ($69,000,000). Thus total 
imports from dollar sources in 1950 are ex- 
pected to amount to 723,000,000 crowns 
($137,000,000) . 

This dollar import plan, which does not 
take into consideration any ECA assistance, 
continues to cover chiefly essential commod- 
ities. It allocates about one-fourth of the 
total amount for petroleum products and 
about the same for machinery, and the re- 
mainder is to cover chemicals, textiles, raw 
materials, pharmaceuticals, etc. 

[Information concerning the dollar im- 
port plan was published in ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY Of February 27, 1950.] 


Switzerland 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


COMPLEMENTARY TRADE AND FINANCIAL 
AGREEMENT WITH ARGENTINA SIGNED 


(See item appearing under the heading 
“Argentina.”) 


Turkey 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ANKARA 


(Dated August 10, 1950) 


Recent business activity in Turkey was, in 
general, characterized by extreme caution. 
This was attributed to normal seasonal dull- 
ness and to a reluctance on the part of trad- 
ers to undertake important commitments 
pending announcement of the Government’s 
1950-51 import-export regime (see item un- 
der heading “Tariffs and Trade Controls’). 
Credit remained tight, and note circulation 
declined. 

PRICES 


Prices rose sharply following the outbreak 
of hostilities in Korea, reversing a trend in 
progress for several months. An unofficial 
monthly survey of 75 selected commodities 
in the Istanbul area showed increases for 
more than half of these commodities, and 
declines for only one-fifth. Quotations for 
Akala I type cotton rose from T£1.80 to 
T£2.25 per kilogram (1T£=—$0.357), and 
sharp rises were also noted for rubber, tin, 
and wool. 


AGRICULTURE 


Dry hot weather appears to have caused 
damage to several crops, particularly figs and 
other commodities in the Aegean area. In 
the Black Sea region, the hazelnut crop is 
estimated at about one-third of last year’s 
yield, having been affected earlier by extreme 
cold. 


Purchases by the Government Toprak 
Office (soil products) up to July 31 of wheat 
and barley were substantially larger than 
last year, the former amounting to 67,000 
tons, against 43,000 in the same period of 
1949, and the latter 25,000, against 8,000 tons. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Import trade in June expanded consider- 
ably, with shipments from Western Germany 
continuing at a high level. Trade figures 
are not available, but the import volume is 
estimated to have exceeded that of May, as 
drawing rights were being utilized prior to 
their expiration at the end of June. 

Negotiations continued in Bonn for revi- 
sion of the quotas in the lists attached to the 
Turkish-German trade agreement. 


FINANCE 


Foreign-exchange resources of the Central 
Bank continued to decline, the statement for 
July 29 showing a total of T£182,000,000, an 
increase in the net liability of T£12,000,000 
over the previous month. Other changes in 
the bank’s statement were a decrease in note 
circulation of T£14,402,000 to T£876,568,000, 
and increases of T£12,897,000 and T£8,351,000, 
respectively, in commercial paper discounted 
and deposits. 

The price of gold on the Istanbul free 
market rose during July, reflecting in part 
developments in Korea. The kingshead sov- 
ereign rose from T£43.00 to T£46.80, while 
the dollar advanced from T£3.80 to T£4.02 
(for currency). The rise was sharpest after 
July 26, following the announcement that 
Turkey would send 4,500 troops to Korea. 

Two loan applications for Turkey were ap- 
proved by the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development. One is for 
$12,500,000, to cover port development; the 
other, for $3,900,000, is designated for grain- 
storage facilities. In each case, the loans 
cover the foreign-exchange costs and repre- 
sent roughly one-third of the total estimated 
costs of the projects. 


FLOOD-CONTROL, RECLAMATION PROJECT 


A conference of Officials of ECA and of the 
Turkish and Greek Governments was held 
at Istanbul to discuss the problem of flood 
control and agricultural reclamation of lands 
along the Meric (Greek name, Evros) River, 
which forms the boundary between Greece 
and Turkey. The principal recommendation 
of this first conference was that a permanent 
tripartite commission be constituted from 
among representatives of ECA and the two 
Governments with full responsibility for 
formulating general plans for initial action 
on the project. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New EXporRT-IMPORT REGIME APPROVED 


The export-import regime for 1950-51 was 
approved by the Turkish Council of Ministers 
on August 9, 1950, according to a report from 
the United States Embassy at Ankara. 

This regime provides that trade with coun- 
tries with which Turkey has trade agree- 
ments, including the United States, will be 
carried on within the framework of the 
agreements. Trade with countries with 
which Turkey does not have agreements 
must be made against dollars, Swiss francs, 
sterling, or another currency which has been 
approved by the Central Bank. Compensa- 
tion trade with countries with which Turkey 
does not have trade agreements has been 
abolished altogether. 

Exports from Turkey may, with certain 
exceptions, be made without a license. The 
list of products which require a license in- 
cludes tobacco, chrome, copper, manganese, 
wool, butter, and olive oil. 
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Certain articles are classified as “weak ex- 
ports.”” An exporter of an article on the 
“weak list” is permitted to import any item 
he wishes with the money he received for 
his sale within 6 months. In effect, this 
means that the exporter is not required to 
deposit the receipts from his sale with the 
Central Bank and is free to spend them as 
he wishes. The “weak list” includes beans; 
tobacco from the 1946 and previous crops; 
all dried fruits and nuts except raisins, figs, 
hazelnuts, almonds, and walnuts; hand- 
woven textiles; rugs; meerschaum; canned 
and fresh vegetables; fish and fish products; 
fresh fruits; wines; cigarettes; and other 
relatively unimportant articles. 

The regime divides imports into five 
groups. The first group is composed of the 
articles which will be liberalized for trade 
with OEEC countries when the European 
Payments Union is approved in final form. 
The next three groups are of descending 
order of importance (i. e., articles of primary, 
secondary, and tertiary importance) and 
correspond to the A, B, and C lists in last 
year’s import regime. The fifth group con- 
tains articles that are considered so unim- 
portant that no foreign exchange will be 
assigned to their purchase. Such articles 
can only be bought with Turkish pounds 
available for use in other countries or with 
receipts from articles on the “weak list.” 
With the exception of receipts from “weak 
list” exports, all foreign exchange earned 
through exports must, as heretofore, be ex- 
changed at the Central Bank for Turkish 
pounds. 

Import procedures have also been simpli- 
fied. Under the new regime, an importer 
does not have to apply for a license with the 
Ministry of Commerce and Economy. He 
makes an application for foreign exchange 
direct to the Central Bank, which is governed 
by directives from the Ministry of Commerce 
and Economy and allocates foreign exchange 
in accordance with the import categories 
mentioned above, depending on how urgently 
the goods in question are needed. 


Union of South 
Africa 


DISPATCH FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PRETORIA 


(Dated August 15, 1950) 


Public interest in the Union during July 
centered on the annual address of the Gov- 
ernor of the South African Reserve Bank. 
A comprehensive review of the general eco- 
nomic and financial position of the Union 
during the year ending in March 1950, and 
during subsequent months, the Governor's 
address essentially was a detailed confirma- 
tion of the upswing in the Union’s monetary 
and balance of payments position since the 
low point immediately preceding devalua- 
tion. (Details of the Governor's address are 
given separately in the item under the head- 
ing “Exchange and Finance.’’) 


BANKING AND FINANCE | 


The optimistic tone of the Governor’s ad- 
dress, however, was somewhat tempered by 
the Reserve Bank's July financial statement 
on current assets and liabilities. For the 
second successive month the Reserve Bank’s 
holdings of foreign exchange registered a 
decline. Holdings of foreign bills discounted, 
composed principally of sterling, showed a 
substantial decrease from £83,310,264 on 
June 30 to £75,378,415 at the end of July. 
It is probable that this trend of the past 2 
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months is linked with a lessened capital 
inflow, which in turn may be the result of 
uncertainty created by developments in 
Korea and the greater demand for capital in 
Britain to finance military preparations. 
Gold coin and bullion, however, increased 
from £62,819,571 to £63,576,359. The note 
circulation declined moderately, as did the 
Reserve Bank’s deposit liabilities to Govern- 
ment departments and commercial banks, 
the net result being an increase from 69.9 
percent to 73.5 percent in the ratio of gold 
reserves to liabilities to the public. 

Data released by the Johannesburg Stock 
Exchange indicate that the total market 
value of listed shares had risen from £1,683,- 
633,598 on June 30, 1949, to £1,871,883,303 on 
June 30, 1950. The number of new com- 
pany listings increased by 25 to 721, while 
issued capital registered an increase of 
£53,842,939 to £1,830,379,800. The largest 
increases in the aggregate market values of 
various classes of listed shares were those 
of producing Union gold mines, followed by 
nonproducing mines in the Orange Free 
State. The total market value of industrial 
listings also advanced substantially over the 
period mentioned. 


FOREIGN TRADE AND CONTROLS 


No important changes occurred during 
the month in the Union’s foreign-trade con- 
trols.. There was considerable speculation, 
however, as to whether the current discus- 
sions in Europe between the Minister of 
Economic Affairs and officials of the United 
Kingdom and of certain Continental coun- 
tries foreshadowed significant developments 
in the field of trade restriction. Reports 
from abroad indicated that the Minister had 
reiterated his opposition to bilateral trade 
agreements and had expressed the desire to 
expand the Union’s exports of wine, dried 
fruit, vitamin oil, and canned goods. In- 
creased trade with Germany was also stated 
as an objective. In this connection, it is of 
interest that the South African Railways and 
Harbors Administration awarded a contract 
in July to the German Krupp concern for 100 
light steam locomotives. The contract price 
of £1,696,000 was reported to be £250,000 lower 
than the lowest British tender and more than 
£470,000 under the lowest offer of manufac- 
ture in South Africa. 

Preliminary merchandise trade statistics 
released in June revealed a larger import sur- 
plus than for either of the two preceding 
months; nevertheless, the Union’s over-all 
trade balance showed improvement compared 
with June 1949. Imports during June 1950 
from all sources totaled £29,129,664 and ex- 
ports £14,330,266, against £35,004,242 and 
£11,765,092, respectively, in June of last year. 
A comparison of the Union’s trade during the 
first 6 months of 1949 and the first half of 
current year shows more clearly the extent 
to which its trade balance has improved. 
Thus, the Union’s merchandise deficit was 
reduced from £105,527,396 in the first half 
of 1949 to £38,267,965 in the first half of 1950. 
This was the net result of a reduction in im- 
ports of £46,569,332 and an increase in exports 
of £20,690,099. 


INTERNAL TRADE AND PRICES 


Retail business activity continued to show 
a moderate recovery following the period of 
recession which set in late in 1949 and con- 
tinued through the early months of this year. 
The emphasis, however, was primarily on 
essential goods, sales of which form the larg- 
est portion of the total volume of trade at 
present. Consumers capacity for luxury and 
semiluxury goods appears to be somewhat 
limited by the relatively high cost of basic 
necessities. Retail turn-over indices in most 
of the Union’s commercial centers have been 
rising steadily since January, although they 





appeared to be about 10 percent below index 
numbers for the corresponding months of 
1949. Among the principal factors con. 
tributing to the upward trend in retail trade 
were the delayed effects of the resumption 
of capital inflow following devaluation, the 
removal in March of import controls over 
certain classes of textiles of soft-currency 
origin, and some modest expansion of con. 
sumer credit. . 

Official cost-of-living index figures for the 
Union’s nine principal urban areas continued 
to move upward, having risen from 159.2 in 
May to 161.0 at the end of June, an increase 
of 1.1 percent. Price increases of various 
articles of food, chiefly potatoes, butter, 
cheese, beef, and pork, accounted for the 
major part of this rise. 


AGRICULTURE 


Farming and grazing conditions continued 
favorable during the month, enhancing the 
prospects of a good wool clip and a successfy] 
lambing season. Groups of wheat and winter 
cereals were reported to be making satisfac. 
tory progress in both the southwestern Cape 
Province and the Orange Free State. Suc. 
cessful harvests are expected, provided dis. 
eases Or adverse weather conditions do not 
develop. 

Official estimates of the 1949-50 maize crop 
were again revised upward; the latest fore- 
cast is for a crop of 26,043,000 bags of 200 
pounds each. 

Data released by the South African Wool 
Disposals Organization indicate that the 
Union’s 1949-50 wool clip realized £38,527,045, 
against £30,921,395 in the preceding season. 
Although the value of the clip was more than 
£7,500,000 higher, the weight was nearly 
1,500,000 pounds lighter than in the previous 
season. 


INDUSTRY AND MINING 


A recent preliminary census released by the 
Office of Census and Statistics relating to 
Union factories and productive industries 
(excluding mining and quarrying) indicates 
that the gross value of output for all South 
African industries in 1947-48 totaled £582,- 
877,000, compared with £491,813,000 in 1946- 
47 and £417,438,000 in 1945-46. 

Food and beverage industries led with a 
gross value of output of £122,657,000, fol- 
lowed by metal industries with £95,554,000 
and clothing and textiles with £50,633,000. 

In 1947-48, 13,653 industrial establish- 
ments employed 543,471 men and _ 68,571 
women of all races, paying them wages and 
salaries totaling £126,765,000 and £13,414,000, 
respectively. The total cost of materials 
used in all industries was £310,392,000, of 
which £170,460,000 was for materials of Union 
origin. 

Transvaal gold production in July 1950 
amounted to 993,672 fine ounces valued at 
£12,333,954, an increase of 4,858 ounces and 
£60,300 in value compared with the output 
in June. According to preliminary figures 
of the seven mining groups, the tonnage 
milled during July amounted to 5,012,600 
short tons, compared with 4,981,900 tons for 
the previous month. This is considered 
good, despite a seasonal decline in the native 
labor force, which dropped to 293,707 at the 
end of July, falling below 300,000 for the 
first time this year. Working costs during 
July showed a further rise, with the result 
that group profits declined to £4,332,501, 
against £4,417,474 in June and £5,570,795 in 
May. The increase in working costs was 
due mainly to the inclusion of a proportion 
of additional silicosis liabilities under the 
Silicosis Acts of 1946 and 1950 that had not 
previously been included. 

During the quarter ended June 30, 1950, 
additional revenue received. by gold-min- 
ing companies in the Union from sales of 
gold for industrial and artistic purposes 
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amounted to only £99,927, compared with 
£649,738 for the first quarter of the year. 
Prior to the outbreak of hostilities in Korea, 
the price of gold on the free market was very 
low, but immediately following the Korean 
war the price rose as the demand for gold 
for hoarding purposes increased. Financial 
circles think it likely that there will be in- 
creased pressure on the International Mone- 
tary Fund to permit broadened sales of gold 
on the free market. 

In the annual report of the Nickel Cor- 
poration of Africa, the chairman, J. H. Wor- 
mell, states that power and other plant 
capable of handling 50,000 tons of nickel- 
copper ore per year has been secured. Sam- 
ples of ore have been sent overseas, and from 
preliminary tests it would appear that ex- 
traction should prove easy. 

Output of all principal minerals produced 
for export was maintained at high levels, 
and should the improvement in production 
registered in the first half of 1950 continue 
in the second half of this year, new annual 
records could easily be achieved. 


Exchange and Finance 


ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL POSITION OF 
UNION REVIEWED BY GOVERNOR OF RE- 
SERVE BANK 


On July 26, 1950, the Governor of the South 
African Reserve Bank presented his annual 
address to the stockholders. Terming as 
spectacular the improvement in the Union's 
general financial position, the Governor 
commented favorably on economic and finan- 
cial developments during the fiscal year end- 
ing in March 1950 and during subsequent 
months but reiterated the need for con- 
tinued austerity and the maintenance of 
trade controls. 

Reflecting the financial gains achieved by 
the Union was the fact that the Reserve 
Bank’s gold and foreign exchange had risen 
from a low point of £52,200,000 on Septem- 
ber 16, 1949, to about £147,000,000 on July 
21, 1950. The Governor attributed the up- 
ward trend to the combined effects of 
devaluation and import and _ exchange 
controls. 

A brief résumé of significant details pre- 
sented by the Governor follows: 

Balance of Payments Trend: Excluding ex- 
ports of gold and gold products, the esti- 
mated deficit in the Union’s balance of 
payments on current account totaled £225,- 
000,000 in 1949, against £266,000,000 in 1948. 
The current-account deficit with the sterling 
area increased from £85,000,000 in 1948 to 
£112,000,000 in 1949, while the nonsterling- 
area deficit declined from £181,000,000 to 
£113,000,000. (The increase in the sterling- 
area deficit mainly reflects the diversion of 
trade to the sterling area which occurred 
largely during the first half of 1949, prior to 
the imposition of controls over sterling im- 
ports.) Taking into account net gold output 
and capital inflow, the Union’s over-all net 
deficit with the world as a whole amounted 
to £63,000,000 in 1949, compared to £85,000,- 
000 in the preceding year. 

Gold Sales: During the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1950, Union gold producers re- 
alized £17,850,000 from premium sales of gold 
Overseas. All of these sales were made 
within the framework of International 
Monetary Fund requirements, and the net 
premiums over the official gold price 
amounted to an average of 11 percent, or 
£1,800,000. Under the recent gold-sales 
agreement with the United Kingdom, gold 
sales to the Bank of England during the first 
quarter of 1950 totaled £9,000,000 (at 248s. 
3d. per fine ounce) and £23,100,000 in the 
second quarter, which amounted to 44 per- 
cent of the Union’s gold output during the 
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two quarters. (See FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of March 6, 1950, for details of gold 
sales agreement.) 

Investment Capital Inflow: In addition to 
the resumption of the traditional capital 
inflow from the United Kingdom, the Gov- 
ernment’s success in raising private loans 
in the United States and Switzerland and 
the participation of American interests in 
the new Orange Free State gold fields were 
noted. The Governor indicated that he was 
now more concerned about a shortage of 
labor than a lack of capital becoming the 
governing factor in the rate of development 
in the Union. He concluded, however, that 
“while there has undoubtedly been a consid- 
erable improvement in the financial position 
and the economic prospect of the Union, 
certain limitations existing here and abroad 
nevertheless demand that we continue to 
recognize the need for due caution and dis- 
cretion in the adoption of new programs of 
development and expansion, particularly 
those involving unproductive expenditure or 
an outlay of capital which is not likely to 
yield a relatively quick return.” 

Local reaction to the address was gen- 
erally favorable, and the public appeared 
heartened by the optimistic tone of the re- 
view. The most optimistic observers hailed 
the speech as proof of the Union’s resiliency 
and as a victory for the Government’s re- 
strictive economic policy. Other observers, 
while acknowledging the strengthened finan- 
cial position of the Union, noted that it had 
been largely due to devaluation—a fortuitous 
development—and the maintenance of gov- 
ernmental import controls. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


TOKEN IMPORT SCHEME FOR CONSUMER 
Goops ANNOUNCED 


A nondiscriminatory token import scheme 
for consumer goods was announced by the 
Union Government on August 21, 1950, ac- 
cording to a telegraphic report from the 
United States Embassy in Pretoria. 

The scheme provides for the issuance of 
import permits totaling £SA100 (approxi- 
mately $280 U. S. currency), divided equally 
into “restricted” and “universal” permits, to 
each importer of consumer goods who is 
registered with the South African Imports 
Control as such and whose total imports 
during 1948 exceeded £SA5,000. These new 
permits will be valid for the importation of 
all types of consumer goods, irrespective of 
whether they are on the so-called prohibited 
list. 

Under the existing import-control regula- 
tions of the Union of South Africa certain 
goods are “prohibited” import from all coun- 
tries, and until the announcement of the 
token import scheme, these items could be 
imported only ‘in exceptionable circumstan- 
ces’ upon authorization of the Director of 
Imports and Exports of the Union. All non- 
prohibited goods imports are authorized un- 
der import permit allocations. Two types of 
permits are issued: Restricted permits, which 
are valid only for imports from soft-currency 
countries, and universal permits, which may 
be used for purchases in any country, in- 
cluding the United States. 


oC 
Uruguay 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CONTROLS ON IMPORTS FROM UNITED STATES 
RELAXED 
Uruguayan authorities have recently taken 


steps to open import quotas for merchan- 
dise from the United States, according to a 


report of August 7, 1950, from the United 
States Embassy in Montevideo. 

Since June 1950, quotas have been estab- 
lished for goods from the United States, as 
follows, in thousands of dollars: Agricultural 
machinery, 2,000; tractors, 1,500; drugs, 
chemicals, and pharmaceutical products, 
765; office supplies, 170; and construction 
materials, 595. Additional dollar quotas are 
expected to be opened in the immediate 
future. 

On August 8 the Uruguayan press an- 
nounced elimination of the requirement of 
prior permit for imports of the following 
from the United States: Coated iron wire; 
galvanized iron wire; black iron wire; barbed 
wire; galvanized steel wire and imitations; 
square iron bars; flat iron bars; round iron 
bars; aluminized iron sheets; galvanized cor- 
rugated iron sheets; galvanized iron sheets; 
structural iron shapes; metal lath, expanded 
metal; wire nails; wire for industrial use; 
black iron sheet; hoop and strip iron; pig 
iron; and iron plates. 


Venezuela 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


FPriokR IMPORT LICENSE REQUIRED FOR 
ASBESTOS CEMENT SHEETS AND PIPES 


Imports into Venezuela of sheets and pipes 
of asbestos cement were made subject to the 
requirement of a prior import license issued 
by the Venezuelan National Supply Commis- 
sion, under provisions of resolution No. 531, 
dated August 9, 1950. The requirement ap- 
plies to all shipments of these products for 
which the consular invoice is visaed more 
than 30 days after the date of the resolution. 


TARIFF REDUCTIONS GRANTED UNDER CoM- 
MERCIAL AGREEMENT WITH FRANCE 


The following are the new rates of import 
duty in Venezuela applicable to the items 
specified in the trade agreement with France, 
expressed in bolivares per kilogram, gross 
weight: Champagne and cognac, 3.00; sweet 
liqueurs, 3.20; red wine containing up to 14 
percent alcohol by volume, 0.80; red wine 
containing more than 14 percent alcohol, 
1.60; white wine containing up to 18 percent 
alcohol, in barrels, 0.80, and the same in 
other containers, 1.64; mineral waters, 0.126; 
silk fabrics, pure or mixed, weighing up to 
90 grams per square meter, 24.00; combs of 
bone or horn, 8.50; and hair dyes, 4.90. The 
agreement also provides for a binding of the 
rate of 1.95 bolivares per kilogram on non- 
specified pharmaceutical products, formerly 
granted in the reciprocal trade agreement of 
November 6, 1939, between Venezuela and 
the United States. 

[One bolivar=approximately $0.30 U. S. 
currency. | 


NEw COMMERCIAL AGREEMENT WITH 
FRANCE SIGNED 


A new commercial agreement between 
France and Venezuela, replacing the Treaty 
of Commerce and Navigation of 1902, was 
signed in Caracas on July 26, 1950, accord- 
ing to a report from the United States Em- 
bassy in Caracas. 

The agreement provides for reciprocal un- 
limited and unconditional most-favored-na- 
tion treatment of customs duties, rules, 
formalities, and charges for customs clear- 
ance of imports into or exports from the ter- 
ritory of either contracting party to that of 
the other. Most-favored-nation treatment 
is also reciprocally accorded to nationals or 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Office of Industry and 
Commerce, Department of Commerce 


Automotive 
Products 


BRITISH STEEL FIRM PLANS TO PRODUCE 
PASSENGER CAR FOR U. S. MARKET 


A firm of steel manufacturers in Yorkshire, 
England, is planning to produce a passenger 
car said to be intended particularly for the 
United States market. The car is a 5-seater 
convertible with a 12-horsepower flat 4- 
cylinder engine and 4-speed gear box with 
steering-column control. It will have a 
tubular steel chassis and an aluminum body. 
Plans call for the production of one car a 
week within 6 months. 


BRITISH MOTOR-VEHICLE FirM’s 1950 Ex- 
PORTS ALREADY EXCEED 1949 ToTAL 


The Nuffield Organization of Cowley, Ox- 
ford, England, earned C$1,000,000 (Canadian 
dollars) by the shipment of 1,000 motor ve- 
hicles to Canada in the week ended July 29, 
1950, according to press reports. 

Since January 1, 1950, nearly 11,000 Nuf- 
field motor vehicles have been delivered to 
Canada from London, Liverpool, Manchester, 
Avonmouth, Hull, and South Wales ports. 

Completion of the order from Canada 
brings the total number of units shipped 
abroad by Nuffield Exports in the first 30 
weeks of 1950 to 60,000, more than during 
all of 1949. 


LARGE BRITISH DIESEL TRUCK GOING TO 
ETHIOPIA FOR HEAVY-DutTy HaAvuLs 


The Export Division of the United King- 
dom’s Leyland Motors will soon ship one of 
its largest 4-wheeled Leyland heavy-duty 
Diesel trucks to Ethiopia. The vehicle, used 
to carry general merchandise, will cover the 
roughest country in direct competition with 
Diesel vehicles of Italian manufacture so 
that comparable tests of efficiency can be 
made. 

The truck is a Super Beaver export model 
equipped with a Leyland tropical cab and a 
fiat platform body with steel framing and 
hardwood floor. An auxiliary gear box pro- 
vides 10 forward speeds. An additional fuel 
tank of 55-gallon capacity will enable the 
truck to cover hauls of over 600 miles with- 
out refueling. A drawbar and trailer break- 
away valve are provided so that the vehicle 
can draw an 8-ton trailer. 

Since many of the bridges on the routes 
over which the vehicle will travel are un- 
able to support the weight of so large an 
outfit, streams will have to be forded. 


TRAVEL, SLEEP, MOVE FURNITURE IN NEw 
ZEALAND MULTIPURPOSE TRAILER 


A multipurpose 35-foot trailer is in opera- 
tion in the Wellington, New Zealand, area. 
It can move an entire household, furniture 
and family, comfortably. The family rides 
in the forward compartment of the trailer, 
which is equipped with a radio. Skiers, pic- 
nic parties, and vacationers are expected to 
make use of the vehicle’s specially designed 
traveling and sleeping facilities. 
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Beverages 


Swiss May Buy More U. S. Hops; 1950 
BEER OvuTPUT NEARING PREWAR LEVEL 


Although Bavaria (Germany) and Czech- 
oslovakia are Switzerland’s usual suppliers 
of hops, uncertainty as to quantities avail- 
able and prices is responsible for the interest 
now being shown in United States hops. 
Inquiries among brewers reveal that United 
States hops have gained a good reputation, 
and imports may increase if prices remain 
competitive. 

Although heavy imports will not arrive 
until after the harvest, it is apparent that 
United States hops have found their way 
into the Swiss market, increasing from 194 
pounds in 1948 to almost 7 tons in 1949 
and 15.5 tons in the first half of 1950. Im- 
ports of hops into Switzerland in 1949 
totaled about 351 metric tons, of which 
Czechoslovakia supplied 169 tons, Germany 
161 tons, and Yugoslavia 14 tons. In the 
first 6 months of 1950, imports totaled about 
30 tons, with Canada supplying 5 tons, 
Czechoslovakia 3 tons, United Kingdom 3 
tons, and Germany and Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg each about 2 tons. 

The Swiss Brewers Association in 1949 
estimated the annual consumption of hops 
at 320 metric tons; at the end of July 1950 
they revised the estimate to 350-400 metric 
tons. 

Western Germany’s 1950 hop crop is es- 
timated at 7,500 metric tons, of which some 
5,000 tons will be used domestically, leaving 
2,500 tons for export. The portion of this 
surplus which Germany will wish to export 
to Switzerland is not yet known, and prices 
have been unsteady. Czechoslovakia’s new 
crop is estimated at 4,500 metric tons, of 
which a fair quantity is consumed domes- 
tically. Although Switzerland is bound by 
treaty to buy certain quantities of Czech 
hops, no final orders have been placed for 
1950, partly because of possible price 
increases. 

The brewery year in Switzerland runs 
from October 1 to September 30, and annual 
production figures must be interpreted ac- 
cordingly. Switzerland’s 58 breweries keep 
one eye on the weather and the other on 
the demand for beer from catering estab- 
lishments, and regulate their output 
accordingly. 

In 1938 beer production totaled 2,100,000 
hectoliters (1 hectoliter=26.417 gallons), a 
figure not since reached. Production fell off 
during the war and postwar years but in 
1948 climbed to 1,732,600 hectoliters. In 
1949 an exceptionally hot summer raised 
the output to 1,890,000 hectoliters, about 
5 percent below the 2,000,000 target. The 
summer of 1950 has been unusually hot, and 
brewers hope to reach their prewar volume. 

The hop merchant responsible for imports 
of United States hops paved the way by first 
importing small quantities of United States 
canned and bottled beer, which he offered 
to brewers as a sample of what can be done 
with United States hops. Although Swiss 
beer is different from United States beer, 





the brewers were willing to make the ex. 
periment and placed orders for small quan- 
tities of hops, which were satisfactory. 


Chemicals 


ARGENTINA’S EXPORTS OF DRIED BLOOD aAnp 
TTANKAGE 


Argentina’s exports of dried blood in July 
1950 dropped to 318 metric tons from 1,279 
tons in June. The July exports went almost 
entirely to the United Kingdom. Exports of 
tankage decreased to 2,873 tons from 5,930 
tons in June. The United States was the 
principal importer in July—1,441 tons. 


AUSTRALIAN PLANT’S OUTPUT OF ALCOHOL 
FRoM WASTE MOLASSES To RISE IN 1951 


The Australian National Power Alcohol Co., 
Pty., Ltd., operates a distillery at Sarina, 
Queensland, and produces annually about 
3,000,000 imperial gallons of power alcohol 
and 750,000 gallons of industrial alcohol from 
waste molasses. It is expected that by 1951 
annual output will exceed 4,000,000 gallons. 


AUSTRALIA’S IMPORTS OF SULFUR 


Despite currency difficulties, the United 
States maintained its position as principal 
supplier of sulfur to the Australian market 
in the fiscal years 1945-46 through 1948-49, 
Imports in 1948-49 dropped about 2 percent 
from those in 1947-48 and totaled 114,320 
long tons. It is assumed that the pattern in 
1949-50 changed somewhat because of larger 
shipments from Italy. 

Planned imports of sulfur in 1950-51, as 
announced by the British Phosphate Com- 
mission (a British-Australian Government 
entity which allocates the material), indi- 
cate that substantial quantities are expected 
from Sicily and that purchases of United 
States sulfur will account for a much smaller 
share of the imports. It is believed, however, 
that the total amount to be imported will be 
greater than in recent years. 


BARYTES PRODUCTION AND TRADE, GERMANY 


Deposits of barytes are found in several 
areas of Western Germany. The material 
also is obtained as a byproduct in processing 
pyrites. Output in 1949 totaled 128,000 me- 
tric tons, and 43,600 tons in the first quarter 
of 1950. 

There have been no imports of barium 
sulfate, barium oxide, or celestite in postwar 
years, except as contained in imports of lead, 
nickel, and sodium ores from the United 
States and the Netherlands. A considerable 
export business in barium sulfate is done 
with Switzerland, Indonesia, the Nether- 
lands, Czechoslovakia, and Belgium. 


SUGAR-RESEARCH FACILITIES FOR TRINIDAD, 
B. W. 1. 


Laboratories for scientific and experimen- 
tal work in sugar are being constructed in 
Trinidad, british West Indies, as part of 4 
5-year research project of the Imperial Col- 
lege of Tropical Agriculture, says the foreign 
press. Chemical products in which cane o 
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sugar is a raw material include pain allevia- 
tors, anesthetics, antifreeze, paints, explo- 
sives, resins (sucrose), aconitic acid from 
molasses, wax from filter mud, and cellulose 
from bagasse. 

Installations will include a pilot plant for 
the manufacture of sugarcane wax. The 
process involves extraction of the wax from 
filter mud before the latter is returned to 
the fields as fertilizer. Possibilities for com- 
mercial production of this material will be 
actively investigated. 


Cost OF PROPOSED FERTILIZER PLANT IN 
ICELAND REVISED UPWARD 


The Icelandic Fertilizer Board proposes to 
puild near Reykjavik a nitrogenous-fertilizer 
plant with an annual capacity of 6,000 metric 
tons of nitrogen. The original estimated 
dollar cost was $4,727,000. 

Following devaluation of the crown in 
March 1950, estimates have been revised. 
Domestic costs have been increased from 
16,400,000 crowns to 24,000,000; foreign costs 
are estimated at 3,190,000 crowns (formerly 
2,972,000). (Prior to the devaluation of 
March 1950 the dollar selling rate of the 
National Bank of Iceland was 9.365 crowns; 
subsequent thereto the rate has been 16.32 
crowns per dollar.) 


MONTECATINI MODERNIZES GLUE WORKS AT 
TREVIGLIO, ITALY; OUTPUT RISING 


Montecatini has begun modernization of 
its glue works at Treviglio, Italy, states the 
company’s annual report. The plant is ex- 
pected to be the best unit in this sector of 
the company’s operations because of reno- 
vations and more intensive exploitation of 
facilities. Production of glue is increasing, 
the report says. 


PRODUCTION OF UREA FERTILIZER IN JAPAN 


Production of urea fertilizer in Japan 
reached a new high of 1,675 metric tons in 
May 1950. The one plant manufacturing 
this product operated at full capacity. Four 
other factories are installing production fa- 
cilities for urea, and capacity is expected to 
approximate 60,000 tons by the end of 1951. 


Fo.iic-AcID PRODUCTION, MEXICO 


Folic acid is made by three firms in Mexico. 
Two make small quantities by natural fer- 
mentation, using the water byproduct of 
yeast; the output is utilized by the two com- 
panies and is not sold commercially. 

The third firm manufactures small quan- 
tities of synthetic folic acid for sale. The 
product has not been well accepted in the 
market, however, because the percentage of 
concentration varies between 50 and 60, 
whereas imported acid is guaranteed at 90 
percent. 


PHOSPHATE OUTPUT, EXPORTS, TUNISIA; 
INDUSTRY PLANS IMPROVEMENT 


Compared with the 1937-39 average, Tu- 
nisia’s production of phosphate rock (includ- 
ing hyperphosphates) in the first 6 months 
of 1950 was on a 91.5 percent basis and ex- 
ports on an 82.5 percent basis. Production 
in the first half of 1950 totaled 843,918 metric 
tons, and exports were 734,171 tons; in the 
corresponding period of 1949 totals were 
847,144 tons and 964,491 tons, respectively. 

Mine operators state that the sharp drop 
in exports may be attributed to severe com- 
petition in European markets from higher- 
grade phosphate rock produced elsewhere. 
The chief hope of the Tunisian industry is 
in enrichment; improvement of processing 
methods is being actively studied. The large 
new superphosphate plant under construc- 
tion near Sfax will produce sulfuric acid to 
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convert low-grade rock into double super- 
phosphate for export. It is expected to begin 
operations in the summer of 1951. 


PRODUCTION OF PETROLEUM-BASED 
CHEMICALS, NETHERLANDS 


One large oil company in the Netherlands 
makes organic chemicals from petroleum. 
Its detergent plant, adjoining the refinery at 
Pernis, began operations in September 1949 
and has an annual capacity of 25,000 metric 
tons. The company also has at the same lo- 
cation a polyvinyl-chloride plastics factory 
with an annual capacity of 2,000 tons, which 
likewise began operations in September 1949. 

Two other large oil companies state that 
they have no plans at present for the manu- 
facture of petroleum-based chemicals. 


SULFURIC-ACID SECOND-QUARTER OUTPUT 
NEAR CAPACITY IN U. K. 


Production of sulfuric acid in the United 
Kingdom in the second quarter of 1950 
totaled 495,160 long tons (202,300 chamber 
process, 292,860 contact); 93.1 percent of 
capacity was utilized, the National Sulphuric 
Acid Association, Ltd., reports. The largest 
consumer—122,626 tons—was the _ super- 
phosphate industry. 


UREA PRODUCTION AND TRADE IN U. K. 


Only one firm in the United Kingdom, Im- 
perial Chemical Industries, Ltd., manufac- 
tures urea. The product, an important item 
in exports of chemicals to dollar areas, also 
must be imported to supply the domestic 
market, where it is used chiefly in the plas- 
tics industry. In the first half of 1949 do- 
mestic and foreign shortages of urea made 
it difficult to meet the needs of both the 
home market and the export trade. By the 
middle of 1949, however, the situation had 
been improved by increased production and 
by imports from Germany and other coun- 
tries. 

Production statistics do not distinguish be- 
tween the fertilizer and industrial grades, al- 
though it is known that the latter is princi- 
pally manufactured. Efforts to maintain 
and expand the export trade may be ex- 
pected, the domestic market being supplied 
by imports from Germany and other Euro- 
pean countries when necessary. Separate ex- 
port figures for urea are not available. 


YUGOSLAV CHEMICAL INDUSTRY’S 1950 
PLANNED PRODUCTION REVISED 


The 1950 plan for the Yugoslav chemical 
industry was revised downward for produc- 
tion of copper sulfate, soap, and oil paints 
in order to save foreign exchange. As «2 
result, the industry’s total output in the 
first half of the year increased only 2 per- 
cent over that in the corresponding period of 
1949. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


Coffee, Tea, and Cacao 


ECUADORAN COFFEE INDUSTRY PROFITABLE 
In 1950 


Ecuador’s 1950 coffee harvest, which be- 
gan at the end of July, promises to be even 
larger than the previous above-normal esti- 
mate and is selling at export prices double 
those of a year ago. It supplements the 
very satisfactory results experienced for the 
first half of 1950 in three of Ecuador’s four 


leading export crops—cacao, coffee, and ba- 
nanas. 

As the coffee crop, to be harvested chiefly 
in the third quarter of 1950, began to reach 
the market, a preliminary estimate of 385,000 
60-kilogram bags was substituted for the 
earlier forecast of a minimum of 325,000 
bags. The current estimate is 79 percent 
above the estimate for the preceding year, 
now revised to 215,000 bags. 

Shipments of 17,815 bags in the second 
quarter of 1950 were over twice the volume 
of exports in the corresponding period of 
1949. In the first 6 months of 1950 exports 
totaled 54,194 bags, against 38,735 bags in 
the first half of 1949. 

The Guayaquil coffee trade has been in- 
formed by Western German importers that 
bids are to be requested during August on 
a quota of $500,000 of coffee beans under 
the existing compensation agreement. It is 
expected that the inquiry will be for washed 
coffee of best quality, and prices quoted 
will be slightly above those for established 
clientele. 


CEYLON’S TEA PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Tea production in Ceylon in the first half 
of 1950 totaled 166,103,534 pounds, compared 
with 154,828,777 pounds in the like period 
of 1949, according to official statistics. Al- 
though these figures indicate that 1950 pro- 
duction will exceed 1949, that may not oc- 
cur. It is the experience of dealers that when 
production is high during the first 6 months 
of the year, it usually drops off during the 
second half of the year, and vice versa. 

Exports of tea from Ceylon in the first 6 
months of 1950 amounted to 149,842,907 
pounds, running somewhat behind the 155,- 
077,989 pounds in the corresponding period 
of 1949. Low exports in April 1950 (18,178,834 
pounds) were attributed mainly to small 
shipments to the United Kingdom, normally 
Ceylon’s best customer, prior to the conclu- 
sion of the bulk-purchase contract with the 
United Kingdom Ministry of Food at the end 
of May. Large shipments during June (41,- 
280,007 pounds), on the other hand, reflect 
the increased rate of exports to the United 
Kingdom under the contract. 

Leading customers during the second 
quarter of 1950, when 88,157,712 pounds were 
exported, were: United Kingdom, 18,066,000 
pounds; Australia, 16,214,000; United States, 
15,750,000; Canada, 7,895,000; New Zealand, 
7,198,000; and Egypt, 6,358,000. Other cus- 
tomers were Union of South Africa, Iraq, 
Tunisia, Netherlands, and Eire. 

Australia’s high imports are due presum- 
ably to that Goverment’s decision to end tea 
rationing. The purchases made by Eire are 
the first since March 1949. 


NIGERIAN CACAO SITUATION, JUNE AND 
JuLy 1950 


Nearly all of this season’s Nigerian cacao 
crop has been purchased and exported. 
Shipments are being made as soon as the 
cacao is received at the ports, and there is 
practically no stock on hand. 

Exports in June 1950 amounted to 6,788 
tons, of which about 5,590 tons were from 
the main crop and 1,198 tons from the light 
crop. A break-down by country of destina- 
tion is not available; however, officials of 
the Nigeria Cocoa Marketing Board state 
that exports in June were fairly evenly di- 
vided between the United Kingdom and the 
United States, with very small amounts 
going to Canada and the Netherlands. 
Purchases for June totaled 1,848 tons; 51 
tons main crop and 1,797 tons light crop. 

Exports in July totaled 3,293 tons, both 
main and light crops. 

It is too early to predict what next season’s 
crop will total. It is estimated, however, 
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that under normal conditions exports will 
run about 100,000 tons, since no increased 
acreage is foreseen. 


Dairy Products 


SALE oF DuTCH BUTTER TO THE U. K. 


The Netherlands recently has contracted 
with the United Kingdom to sell 15,000 met- 
ric tons of butter to Britain for delivery dur- 
ing August 1950. Deliveries are to be made 
from stocks accumulated during April and 
May 1950. 

The price agreed upon was 2.81 guilders (1 
guilder—U. S. $0.2624) per kilogram (2.2046 
pounds), f. o. b. Netherlands ports, accord- 
ing to the Federation of Dairy Cooperatives. 
This price is 1.28 guilders under the Gov- 
ernment support price of 4.09 guilders per 
kilogram. The loss of 19,200,000 guilders 
will be made up from the funds obtained 
from a tax of 1.05 guilders per 100 kilograms 
levied against all commercialized milk. 

The dairy industry is reported to be op- 
posed to the butter tax and export program. 
Abolition of standardization of consump- 
tion milk and an increase in the fat content 
of ice cream from 6 to 10 percent would re- 
duce butter production to a point where the 
surplus could be sold at support prices, the 
industry contends. 


Fish and Products 


SALMON PACK, BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA 


This is a “cycle” year for a large run of 
sockeye salmon on Canada’s Fraser River, 
The British Columbia pack this season as of 
August 5, 1950, totaled 309,250 cases, each 
containing 48 pounds. The pack of this 
species is about 50 percent higher than the 
204,892 cases packed to the corresponding 
date in 1949. 

This is the first cycle year for sockeye sal- 
mon on the Fraser River since the comple- 
tion of the fish ladders at Hell’s Gate canyon 
in 1945. The ladders were constructed to 
help the fish over the tortuous rapids of the 
river in that area. 

The total salmon pack this season for 
British Columbia on August 5 was 550,319 
cases, 32 percent greater than the pack of 
415,804 cases at the same time last year, and 
nearly 120 percent greater than the pack for 
the corresponding period in 1946 (254,935 


cases). 
Grain and Products 


Oats, BARLEY, AND RYE CROPS IN CANADA 


The first official forecast of production of 
oats in Canada in 1950 is 433,000,000 bushels, 
about 115,000,000 bushels above last year. 
The production forecast for barley is 184,- 
000,000 bushels, the fourth largest in the his- 
tory of the country. Rye production is 
forecast at 15,400,000 bushels, 50 percent 
above last year’s crop. 

The preliminary estimate of oats consump- 
tion in Canada for the crop year ended 
August 1, 1950, is 307,400,000 bushels, of 
which 5,200,000 bushels was for human con- 
sumption, 274,000,000 bushels for animal feed 
and 28,200,000 bushels for seed. Consump- 
tion during the crop year 1948-49 was 
323,100,000 bushels. 

Barley consumption is estimated at 118,- 
100,000 bushels, which includes 200,000 
bushels for human consumption, 92,500,000 
bushels for animal feed, 11,400,000 for seed, 
and about 14,000,000 bushels for malting. 
Consumption in the 1948-49 crop year was 
132,700,000 bushels. 

The preliminary estimate for rye con- 
sumption is about 4,900,000 bushels, com- 
pared with about 4,100,000 bushels in the 
preceding year. The 1949-50 estimate in- 
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cludes 100,000 bushels for human consump- 
tion, 2,900,000 bushels for animal feed, 
1,300,000 bushels for seed and 600,000 bushels 
for industrial uses. 

Exports of barley in the first 11 months 
(August 1949 through June 1950) of the 
1949-50 crop year were 16,300,000 bushels, of 
which 15,000,000 bushels went to the United 
States. This compares with barley exports 
of 19,900,000 bushels for the like period of the 
1948-49 crop year, of which 9,100,000 bushels 
went to the United States. 

Exports of oats in the first 11 months of 
the 1949-50 crop year were 18,900,000 bushels, 
of which 16,800,000 bushels went to the 
United States. This is about the same as 
for the corresponding period of the 1948-49 
crop year, when total exports for the 11 
months were 20,300,000 bushels, of which 
17,500,000 bushels went to the United States. 

Exports of rolled oats and oatmeal totaled 
1,300,000 bushels, of which about 500,000 
bushels went to South American countries 
and 625,000 bushels to the United Kingdom. 

Canada’s rye exports for the first 11 
months of the crop year were 9,600,000 
bushels, of which 8,900,000 bushels went to 
the United States. This compares with 9.,- 
300,000 bushels for the like period of 1948-49, 
which included 6,300,000 bushels to the 
United States. 


BUMPER WHEAT CROP FORECAST IN 
CANADA 


It appears that Canada will harvest an- 
other bumper crop of wheat in 1950. The 
first official forecast for the country as a 
whole is 544,000,000 bushels, the third largest 
in Canadian history. 

The 1950 wheat acreage (estimated at 
27,000,000 acres) has been exceeded only 
twice. Weather and crop conditions through- 
out the wheat belt were generally good until 
the middle of August. 

A preliminary and unofficial estimate of 
Canada’s domestic consumption of wheat 
during the crop year 1949-50 is 140,000,000 
bushels, as follows: 47,500,000 bushels for 
human consumption, 56,000,000 bushels for 
feed and waste, and 36,400,000 bushels for 
seed. Canada’s wheat and flour exports dur- 
ing the past 7 years have been as follows: 


Canadian Exports of Wheat and Wheat 
Flour in Terms of Wheat 
[In million bushels] 


Crop years August 1-July 31 | Wheat) Flour | Total 
1943-44 _ ‘ 283.1 60.6 343. 7 
1944-45 _ _- 280. 2 62.6 342.9 
1945-46 _ _ . . 278.0 65.1 343. 1 
1946-47 _ - 163.3 76.0 239. 4 
1947-48. __ 133.5 61.4 195. 0 
194849 _ 184. 2 48. 1 232. 3 
1949-50 !__ 175.0 45.0 220. 0 

1 Preliminary estimate, unofficial. 


The initial payment by the Canadian 
Wheat Board to farmers for new-crop wheat 
has been fixed at $1.40 per bushel, basis No. 
1 Northern at Fort William, Port Arthur, or 
Vancouver. 

Wheat Board officials and farm spokesmen 
do not seem to be worried about Canada’s 
outlook for export sales of wheat in the im- 
mediate future or about the price. It ap- 
pears likely that Canada’s big 1950 wheat 
crop will be followed by another large acre- 
age for 1950-51 as Canadians are eager to 
maintain as large an export market as is 
possible for wheat. 


CUBAN IMPORTS OF RICE DURING FIRST 
HALF oF 1950 
Rice arrivals in Cuba during the first half 


of 1950 amounted to about 153,000,000 pounds 
(1,530,000 sacks). Although these arrivals 





were one-third less than those during the 
first half of 1949, they brought the cumula- 
tive total for the 1949-50 quota year (July 1 
to June 30) to 511,000,000 pounds, 3 percent 
more than imports during the preceding 
quota year. 

Arrivals from July 1, 1950 (when the 1950- 
51 tariff import quota became operative) 
through July 31 amounted to 160,000,009 
pounds, about half the basic tariff quota of 
approximately 329,600,000 pounds provided 
for in the general agreement on tariffs ang 
trade. The remainder of the quota is ex- 
pected to be filled by about mid-October. Al] 
rice arrivals in Cuba during the first 7 months 
of 1950 have been from the United States 


Poultry and Products 


CURRENT EGG AND POULTRY SITUATION IN 
SWITZERLAND 


It is believed that there will not be any 
great changes in production or imports of 
poultry and eggs in Switzerland during the 
next 6 months except for the normal seasonal 
trends. 

Little encouragement is expected for in- 
creased Swiss-American trade in poultry or 
shell, dried, or frozen eggs. The outlook for 
imports from the United States has abruptly 
changed for the worse as a consequence of 
higher prices following the outbreak of war 
in Korea. Swiss importers believe that prices 
in the United States will not decline. Some 
United States poultry far exceeding the cur- 
rent European quality was sold during the 
first 6 months of 1950, but prices changed so 
rapidly that orders could not be repeated. 

European levels will not change much if 
the political situation remains stable. From 
September on, eastern European poultry will 
be imported in larger quantities. As for eggs, 
Denmark and the Netherlands will hold their 
position in the field of large eggs, although 
some dealers anticipate possible imports from 
Argentina if such trade is authorized by the 
Arsentine authorities. 


General Products 


PARKING METERS, AUSTRALIA 


Automobile parking meters are not in use 
in Australia at the present time. 

The city of Sydney has a more acute park- 
ing problem than is found elsewhere in Aus- 
tralia. The city council apparently is agree- 
able to the installation of parking meters but 
is opposed by other municipal authorities, 
who believe that meters would favor those 
people who could best afford to pay the fees. 
Downtown parking in Sydney is now re- 
stricted to 15 minutes in congested areas, 
with half-hour and hour limitations in other 
areas. 


NEW RESEARCH LABORATORIES, INDIA 


During 1949 five new national laboratories 
were established in India. The new labora- 
tories now in operation are the National 
Physical Laboratory, located at New Delhi; 
the National Chemical Laboratory, located 
at Poona; the National Metallurgical Labo- 
ratory, located at Jamshedpur; the National 
Fuel Research Institute, located at Dhanbad; 
and the Central Glass and Ceramic Research 
Institute, located at Calcutta. 


PARKING METERS, UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Parking meters are not used in the Union 
of South Africa, despite the fact that traffic 
problems and the provision and control of 
parking areas are becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult in the cities of Johannesburg and 
Capetown. 
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It is estimated that the present volume of 
traffic in Johannesburg would require 2,000 
meters of a type permitting 1- or 2-hour 
periods. 


Iron and Steel 


OvutTPuUT OF GERMAN FOUNDRIES UP 


Responsive to an increasing volume of 
orders, production in the 1,100 iron, steel, 
and malleable-iron foundries in the Federal 
Republic of Germany was rising as the sec- 
ond quarter of 1950 ended. The 1949 peak, 
reached in the last quarter, when output 
totaled 455,000 metric tons, was promptly 
exceeded by the 479,000 tons poured in the 
first quarter and the 473,000 tons cast in the 
second quarter of 1950. As noted, both or- 
ders and production were rising as the sec- 
ond quarter ended, orders booked in June 
being 17 percent and production 16 percent 
above May. 


NORWEGIAN STORTING APPROVES GRANT FOR 
STEEL WoRKS 


Completion of the Mo i Rana plant of A/S 
Norsk Jernverk (Norwegian State Ironworks) 
and its subsidiary enterprise, the plant of 
A/S Norsk Blikkvalseverk (Norwegian Steel 
Rolling Mill, Ltd.) is considered to have 
been assured by the recent action of the 
Storting in approving appropriations for the 
full sum required for this purpose. Specifi- 
cally, 10,000,000 crowns were appropriated, 
5,000,000 as a direct grant and 5,000,000 for 
the purchase of share capital. Additional 
capital requirements for the year are to be 
met by State-guaranteed loans, the upper 
limit of which was increased from 30,000,000 
to 75,000,000 crowns. 

Estimates of the cost of the steel plant 
proper now stand at 288,000,000 crowns, a 
sharp increase over the 1946 estimate of 
207,000,000 crowns. In addition, the cost of 
the hydroelectric installation required to 
supply power to the steel plant has risen 
from 17,500,000 to 110,000,000 crowns. It was 
the existence of this power site which dic- 
tated the selection of Moi Rana as the loca- 
tion of A/S Norsk Jernverk. 


JOINT EXPORT ORGANIZATION SET UP BY 
Two WELSH FIRMS 


Two Welsh firms, Richard Thomas & Bald- 
wins, Ltd., and the Steel Co. of Wales, by 
far the largest producers of tin plate and 
sheets in the United Kingdom have formed 
a new company, R. T. S. C. Exports, Ltd., 
to handle export sales of their flat-rolled 
mild-steel products. Located at 47 Park 
Street, London, W. 1, the new company will 
take over the greater part of the export 
business of these two companies, which in 
1949 amounted to about £12,000,000. 


BRITISH EXPORTS AT POSTWAR PEAK 


Reflecting both the increasing availability 
of iron and steel for exports and the strong 
demand from Commonwealth countries, 
British exports set a postwar record of 1,490,- 
568 gross tons in the first 6 months of 1950. 
This trade topped that of the United States 
during this same period by 40,000 tons and 
was 28.8 percent greater than British exports 
had been in the first half of 1949. 

As before the war, the oversea dominions, 
colonies, and Commonwealth countries are 
the backbone of the British export trade in 
iron and steel. While total exports were in- 
creasing 28.8 percent, the trade with British 
countries rose 50.8 percent in the first half 
of 1950 compared with the like period of 
1949, until these countries were taking 55.7 
percent of all steel exports, against 47.6 per- 
cent in 1949. 
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Australia, with purchases totaling 162,950 
tons, was the largest single export market of 
1950. New Zealand’s 90,722 tons gave it sec- 
ond place, followed by the Union of South 
Africa, 86,792 tons, and Canada, 76,823 tons. 
Denmark, taking 70,545 tons, was the only 
non-Commonwealth country among the first 
five British export markets in 1950. 

Examination of the following summary 
tabulation of British exports in June and 
average monthly shipments of the first half 
of 1949 and 1950 reveals how diversified the 
postwar British export trade has been, as 
well as the lessened dependence upon tin 
plate and galvanized sheets, principal pre- 
war export commodities, to attain volume 
trade. 


United Kingdom Exports of Iron and Steel 


{In long tons] 


Monthly average, 


Jé aryv— > 
Taek January-June 


» , 
Product 1950 savcinnipeinealaa 


1950 1949 


Pig iron and ferro-alloys 1,945 2, 623 1, 756 
Semifinished material 5 1,337 872 | 250 
Bars and rods 25,322 | 24, 813 18, 540 
Structural shapes : 17,092 | 17,498 12, 410 
Hoop and strip 12, 292 8, 840 4, 673 
Plates and sheets, black - 44,186 | 38, 666 30, 689 
Galvanized sheets 10,175 9, 574 7, 768 


Tin plate and terneplate__- 21,028 | 20, 940 16, 534 
Pipe and tubes : 46,411 | 43, 464 41, 369 


Railway material 28, 654 | 24, 798 16, 852 
Wire and wire products | 14,888 | 12,329 10, 659 
Other products, including 
certain manufactured 
products 39,697 | 39,011 37, 270 
Total ‘ 233,027 |213,428 | 198, 770 


The import trade in iron and steel proper, 
reflecting mounting British domestic pro- 
duction, was sharply lower at 414,292 tons 
in the first half of 1950, compared with the 
trade of the first 6 months of 1949—702,704 
tons. France, with increased shipments to- 
taling 139,976 tons, was the chief source of 
1950 imports, followed by Belgium-Luxem- 
bourg, whose total of 75,221 tons was only 
22.4 percent of receipts from that source 
during the first half of 1949. 


Leather and 
Products 


ARGENTINA’S CATTLE, SHEEP SLAUGHTER; 
HIDE PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Cattle slaughter in Argentine frigorifico 
meat-canning factories and in municipal 
slaughterhouses increased to an estimated 
1,602,628 head during January-April 1950, 
compared with 1,502,799 head during the like 
period in 1949. The increase was attributed 
to a severe drought at the beginning of the 
year, which forced growers to sell large num- 
bers of livestock because of lack of forage. 
Although rains broke the dry spell in early 
March, pasture conditions remained poor, and 
heavy deliveries to market were reported 
as late as June. Government action in early 
June granting a price increase to producers 
is thought also to have contributed to the 
greater volume of cattle sales. Trade sources 
believe that if current heavy marketing con- 
tinues, cattle-hide production this year will 
exceed the 9,200,000 units produced in 1949. 

Sheep slaughter for the first 4 months of 
1950 totaled 2,447,356 head, compared with 
2,499,604 in the like period of 1949. The 
decrease was attributed partly to the fact 
that breders are now inclined to withhold 
stocks in the hope of benefiting from the 
favorable prices being offered for- wool. 


Export markets for cattle hides remained 
quiet during June, apart from a reported 
sale of some 70,000-80,000 frigorifico hides 
to Japan and about 100,000 hides to Yugo- 
slavia at current prices of IAPI (Argentine 
Trade Promotion Institute). All selections 
are still being sold well in advance, and 
existing stocks are said to be low. 

Exports of cattle hides during May 1950 
totaled 596,617 units (501,080 wet and 95,537 
dry), compared with 653,559 units (589,466 
wet and 64,093 dry) in May 1949. United 
States takings declined to 25,700 hides in 
May 1950 from 56,834 during the preceding 
month. The United Kingdom, Sweden, and 
the Netherlands were the principal buyers, 
importing 198,020, 106,€47, and 72,250 units, 
respectively. 

From January through the end of May 
1950, 4,413,635 units were exported, against 
3,897,447 during the like period in 1949. 
Larger exports during the period under re- 
view were attributed to a sizable carry-over 
from the approximately 2,000,000 hides sold 
at the end of 1949. Cattle-hide exports are 
expected to remain at about the May level 
until current stocks are replenished. 

Exports of horsehides for May 1950 (mainly 
to Sweden) totaled 18,661, compared with 
32,480 for May 1949. Shipments of both 
sheep and goatskins during May 1950 were 
higher than a year ago, totaling for sheep- 
skins 3,191 bales of 880 pounds, and for goat- 
skins 77 bales of 515 pounds. Advance data 
for the period May 27 to June 30, 1950, indi- 
cate that 775,103 cattle hides, 35,103 horse- 
hides, 3,295 bales of sheepskins, and 64 bales 
of goatskins were exported from Argentina. 


WATTLE AND PropwuctTs, BRITISH EAST 
AFRICA 


Approximately 150,000 to 160,000 acres are 
planted to wattle (mimosa tree) in the three 
British East African territories of Kenya, 
Uganda, and Tanganyika. An average of 
15,000 acres is felled annually, yielding 3 tons 
of bark to the acre and bringing bark pro- 
duction to some 45,000 tons a year. One 
large company has 30,000 acres in wattle; 
some 125,000 acres are native-grown in small 
plots of 4 acre to 3 acres, and the remainder 
is in the hands of individual European 
growers, Production of wattle extract, 
chiefly in Kenya, amounted to approximately 
21,700 long tons in 1949. 

Exports of wattle products for 1949 are 
shown in the accompanying table. The chief 
-ountries of destination of East African wat- 
tle extract in 1949 were: India, 8,175 tons; 
United Kingdom, 5,557 tons; and the United 
States, 1,713 tons. India received 3,822 tons 
of wattle bark and the United States 1,594 
tons during the year. 

Wattle acreage is increasing in British East 
Africa, particularly on European-owned 
farms. One of the largest extract companies 
plans to increase its acreage by 30,000 acres. 


Exports of Wattle Products From British 
East Africa, 1949 


[In long tons] 


Phiietinses Wattle Wattle 
Ferritory extract bark 
Kenya : 21, 986 5, 915 
Uganda : (1) 
Tanganyika_- 3, 914 
Total - 21, 986 | 9, 829 


1 Uganda exports totaled 1,000 tons and are included in 
the Tanganyika export figure for wattle bark. 


Source: Trade and Revenue Report of British East 
Africa. 


ITALIAN OUTPUT AND TRADE IN SUMAC 


Favorable weather conditions in Sicily dur- 
ing the present growing season have pro- 
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duced a 1950 sumac crop estimated at 12,000 
metric tons. Because of low prices and high 
labor costs, however, it is believed that not 
more than 4,000 tons will be harvested. 
Stocks are estimated by trade circles to be 
between 1,000 and 1,500 tons. Foreign de- 
mand has been active; and if the market 
continues firm, producers may be encouraged 
to lay in larger stocks. At the present time, 
the price of sumac is quoted at $46 per metric 
ton, f. o. b. Palermo. 

Total exports, including shipments of ap- 
proximately 75 tons a month to northern 
Italy for both local consumption and 
processed export, amounted to 3,500 tons of 
ground and leaf sumac in 1949. Exports 
during the first 3 months of 1950 totaled 800 
tons, compared with 918 tons in the like 
period of 1949. These shipments were des- 
tined chiefly to France, Germany, and the 
United Kingdom. Although export data for 
April, May, and June 1950 are not available, 
it is anticipated that they will exceed those 
of the same months in 1949. 


NETHERLANDS LEATHER AND FOOTWEAR 
PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


All branches of the Netherlands leather in- 
dustry were less active during the first half 
of 1950 than in the corresponding period of 
1949. In January—May 1950 tanneries pro- 
duced 4,498 metric tons of sole leather, 656 
tons of saddle, belting, and other technical 
leathers, and 18,777,000 square feet of other 
leathers (chiefly upper). These figures rep- 
resent declines of 11.8 percent, 13.2 percent, 
and 4.8 percent, respectively, from the cor- 
responding period of 1949. The recession was 
caused chiefly by reduced activity in the do- 
mestic footwear industry and increased use 
of rubber for the manufacture and repair 
of footwear. 

The Netherlands produced 6,248,000 pairs 
of footwear (including 3,965,000 pairs of 
leather boots and shoes) during the first 4 
months of 1950. In the like period of 1949 
the figures were 6,603,000 and 3,797,000 pairs, 
respectively. 

Netherlands exports of leather expanded 
considerably during the first half of 1950. 
Shipments during January—May aggregated 
591 metric tons, compared with 192 tons in 
the like period of 1949. Among the more im- 
portant customers were Western Germany 
and Belgium-Luxembourg. Imports during 
the January—May 1950 period aggregated 595 
tons, against 396 tons during the 1949 
5-month period. Imports from the United 
States, reduced by devaluation of the guilder, 
have been replaced by supplies from the 
United Kingdom, Belgium, and Western 
Germany. Import trade during the first 
half of 1950 was characterized by strongly 
increased supplies of German upper leather, 
especially calf and goat. 


PERU’S PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF RAW 
HIDES AND SKINS 


Increased slaughtering in Peru, influenced 
by rising meat prices, accounted for the 
larger cattle-hide supplies during the first 
half of 1950. Trade sources estimate that 
‘n this period cattle-hide production reached 
160,000 pieces, compared with 150,000 in the 
second half of 1949 and 140,000 in the Janu- 
ary—June period of 1949. Output of sheep- 
skins and goatskins in the first half of 1950 
was estimated at 700,000 and 410,000 pieces, 
respectively, compared with 650,000 sheep- 
skins and 420,000 goatskins in the like period 
of 1949. The number of alligator skins pro- 
duced in the period under review approxi- 
mated 10,000 pieces, compared with 7,000 in 
the similar period of 1949. Exporters esti- 
mate that the combined Peruvian produc- 
tion of huangana (black peccary), sajino 
(gray peccary), and deerskins in the first 6 
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months of 1950 was 55,000-60,000 units, 
equally divided by classes. Larger supplies 
of these, as well as of alligator skins, are 
anticipated for the second half of the year 
because of better hunting conditions. 

Peruvian exports of raw hides and skins 
during 1949 totaled 1,098,418 gross kilograms, 
compared with 755,047 in 1948, a gain of 44 
percent. The gain in volume exported re- 
sulted principally from larger shipments of 
sheepskins, which rose from 15,171 kilograms 
in 1948 to 355,007 in 1949; gray peccary skins 
rose from 33,076 to 50,118 kilograms, and 
deerskins from 25,910 to 40,087 kilograms. 
Goatskin exports during 1949 totaled 567,572 
kilograms, compared with 574,425 in the pre- 
ceding year. Except for sheepskins, most of 
which went to European markets, the bulk 
of other raw hide and skin exports went to 
the United States. Increased foreign de- 
mand, particularly from Germany, for 
sheepskins, together with sustained orders 
from the United States for other hides and 
skins, caused the Peruvian export business 
to increase from 275,448 kilograms in the 
first 4 months of 1949 to 303,411 in the like 
period of 1950. 

Estimates of livestock numbers in Peru as 
of May 26, 1950, were: Cattle, 2,639,000 head; 
sheep, 17,748,000; goat, 923,500; horses, 517,- 
800; mules, 149,800; burros, 432,000; and 
llamas, alpacas, etc., 3,350,000. 


CaNADA’S LEATHER-FOOTWEAR INDUSTRY 


Production of leather footwear in Canada 
in May 1950 by 277 factories totaled 2,820,- 
695 pairs, an increase of 139,757 pairs over 
the preceding month and a decline of 426,413 
pairs from May 1949. Of the total, 639,907 
pairs were men’s shoes; 118,809 boys’; 30,616 
youths’; 1,340,102 women’s, and girls’; 244,- 
044 misses’; 191,852 children’s; and 255,365 
infants’. 

During the 5 months ended May 31, 1950, 
the output of footwear totaled 14,074,658 
pairs, compared with 15,419,741 pairs in the 
corresponding period of 1949. In May 1950 
the output of leather footwear soled with 
material other than leather amounted to 
1,419,519 pairs, compared with 1,175,661 pairs 
in May 1949. 


Medicinals and 
Crude Drugs 


COMMON WEED IN CEYLON May YIELD 
CAMPHOR 


The possibility of manufacturing camphor 
and camphor oil from madurutala, a common 
weed widely distributed in Ceylon, is being 
investigated by an Indian industrialist, re- 
ports a foreign trade publication. It is 
stated that the Indian Forest Research Insti- 
tute reported that 1 acre of madurutala can 
yield 80 pounds of camphor and 60 pounds of 
camphor oil. 


PENICILLIN PRODUCTION IN GERMANY 


Large-scale production of penicillin has 
been started in the recently finished plant of 
the Farbwerke Hoechst, Frankfurt. At pres- 
ent, the monthly output is 400,000,000,000 
units, sufficient to supply the entire demand 
of Western Germany. Production could be 
expanded to supply other countries if 
necessary. 


LICORICE AND LICORICE PRODUCTS, ITALY 


Italian production of licorice roots and 
rhizomes is concentrated chiefly in southern 
Italy and Sicily. The coastal area of Piana 
di Sibari in the Province of Cosenza (region 
of Calabria) is the principal source. There 
are no Official data on output, but an unoffi- 





cial Italian publication estimates! that be. 
tween 90,000 and 120,000 quintals (1 quinta) 
= 220.46 pounds) of licorice roots are pro- 
duced annually in the Province of Cosenza. 
The other Italian Provinces, including Sicily, 
account for 60,000 to 80,000 quintals. Thus 
the availability of Italian licorice root ranges 
from 150,000 to 200,000 quintals yearly. 

The most common crop-rotation plan is q 
4-year cycle in which the licorice is planted 
the first year with superficial crops and pas- 
turage. The roots are dug up the fourth 
year. 

Approximately 75 percent of the roots are 
processed into licorice juice, an estimated 25 
percent being sold domestically or exported, 

In the period 1937-40 (latest available in- 
dustrial census) there were 28 plants in Italy 
engaged in the extraction of licorice juice, 
Annual dried-root consumption was 68,33) 
quintals (140,000 quintals of fresh roots), 
and juice yield was 12,424 quintals, valued at 
7,300,000 lire (then equal to $384,000). Re. 
cent estimates are that productive capacity 
of concentrated juice amounts to 30,000 
quintals annually. 

Licorice-juice extraction takes place prin. 
cipally in southern Italy. In 1948 21 firms 
were so occupied. Twelve companies are lo- 
cated in Catania, Sicily, the others, with 
few exceptions, having their plants in 
Calabria. 

Licorice extract is usually traded in blocks 
weighing 5 kilograms (1 kilogram = 2.2046 
pounds), or in sticks of 90, 50, 25, or 15 grams 
(about 3.17, 1.76, 0.88, and 0.53 ounces, re- 
spectively). 

While no official data of Italian consump- 
tion of licorice roots and extract are avail- 
able, it is estimated that domestic consump- 
tion amounts to more than 40 percent of 
production of roots on a fresh basis, that is, 
from 60 to 80,000 quintals of fresh root. The 
largest consuming markets are in northern 
Italy. 

Exports of roots are chiefly from the port of 
Taranto (Apulia), while the extract 1s 
shipped mainly from Catania, Sicily. The 
principal trading centers, for both roots and 
extracts, however, are Catania and Cosenza, 
The United States is Italy’s largest customer. 

Italian exports of undecorticated, dried 
licorice roots from 1930 to 1938 ranged from 
9,224 quintals to 24,012 quintals, the United 
States receiving from 86.6 to 89.1 percent. 
Recent exports in quintals, the United States 
percentages being shown in _ parentheses, 
were: 1947, 20,711 (95.5); 1948, 16,158 (91.5), 
and 1949, 7,441 (74.1). 

Italian trade circles state that United 
States importers and processors purchase the 
Italian root to mix with lower-grade licorices 
from other sources. Italian producers of 
extract and juice are considering importing 
roots from other countries to mix with do- 
mestic production in order to be more com- 
petitive pricewise. 

Exports of Italian licorice extract in 
quintals were: 1947, 9,658; 1948, 7,692; 1949, 
12,015. None was shipped to the United 
States, 

The outlook for the production of raw 
licorice roots depends upon the development 
of land-reclamation programs and on the 
realization of agrarian reform, which are 
likely to cause a shift from extensive to in- 
tensive agriculture in the areas where licorice 
roots are now grown. The introduction of 
intensive agricultural exploitation in those 
areas would not allow for the continuation of 
profitable licorice-plant growing, it is 
claimed. However, the digging of roots and 
rhizomes takes place from November to 
March, when agricultural operations on other 
crops are not carried on. It affords an 
opportunity for employment during months 
when agricultural unemployment is at its 
highest. 
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HOMEOPATHIC MEDICINES GIVEN SEPARATE 
IMPORT QUOTA BY INDIA 


The Government of India has established 
a separate quota for imports of homeopathic 
medicines instead of including them under 
the general quota fixed for drugs, medicines, 
and pharmaceutical chemicals. In accord- 
ance with the new order, licenses for import 
of homeopathic medicines from the dollar 
area Will be issued on the basis of 200 percent 
of half of the best years’ imports for the July— 
December 1950 licensing period and an equal 
quantity during the subsequent half year. 


The best year means the year between 
1937-38 and 1949-50 during which an estab- 
lished firm imported a maximum quantity. 


EXPORTS OF DRUGS AND MEDICINALS, U. K. 


Total exports of all drugs and medicinals 
from the United Kingdom in the period of 
January—June 1950 were valued at £9,890,000, 
compared with £7,690,000 and £9,700,000, re- 
spectively, for the corresponding periods of 
1948 and 1949, states a foreign trade journal. 

Some of the individual items and drug 
groups for the 6-month periods in the past 
3 years are as follows: 


Drug and Medicinal Exports From the United Kingdom, January-June 1948, 1949, and 1960 


Drugs and medicines 1948 | 1949 1950 
, ee sini slain eee ae ; — - 
Proprietary medicines. ---~- covnn ncn VEO £2, 445, 192 £2, 804, 275 £2, 315, 578 
Acetyl-salicylic acid as Ss 461, 339 834, 382 1, 108, 070 
Penicillin _- mega units__| 1, 843, 350 3, 053, 667 5, 669, 751 
Ointments and liniments -----~----CWt_-_| 16, 761 20, 390 19, 046 
Insulin . ----- ae ie ? 100 Int. units 4, 485, 219 6, 007, 440 6, 023, 266 
Other drugs, medicines, and medicinal preparations___.--...value__| £3, 438, 898 £4, 573, 146 £5, 241, 466 


New LEPROSY HOSPITAL FOR PAKISTAN 


There is at present only one leprosy home 
in the Punjab, Pakistan. In order to cope 
with the spread of the disease, the provincial 
government has authorized the establish- 
ment of a leper home at Sihala, 10 miles out- 
side of Rawallpindi, the location of the 
present hospital. 


POLIOMYELITIS VACCINE DEVELOPED IN 
ALGERIA 


A new poliomyelitis vaccine has been de- 
veloped in Algeria after 3 years’ work at the 
Institut Pasteur, Casablanca, states the for- 
eign trade press. Reports indicate that the 
vaccine is to undergo still further experi- 
ments. 


New VETERINARY BIOLOGICALS PLANT IN 
YUGOSLAVIA 


A large laboratory for the production of 
veterinary biologicals (serums and vaccines), 
which are now imported, is under construc- 
tion at Kalinovici, Yugoslavia. When all 
buildings are completed and in operation, 
production will be sufficient to satisfy 
domestic needs, according to the foreign 
press. 


Metals and 
Minerals 


LEAD SMELTER BEGINS PRODUCTION IN 
TUPIZA, BOLIVIA 


A new lead smelter, established by a local 
mining company, began operations recently 
at Tupiza, Bolivia. At present the plant 
consists of an American ore hearth, with a 
capacity of 5 to 8 metric tons per 24 hours, 
and a lead-refining crucible. By absorbing 
dust and fumes resulting from the smelting 
operation in an absorption ventilator, a lead 
Tecovery of 98 percent is obtained. The pro- 
cess produces metallic lead of 99.7 percent 
purity without refining. 

Another furnace of the same type is being 
installed, and a blast furnace with 20 to 40 
tons per day capacity is under construction, 
which will absorb the entire production of 
low-metal-content ore in the provinces of 
Sur and Nor Chichas in the Department of 
Potosi. 

The smelter is currently producing about 
1 ton of lead daily, being supplied solely 
from the company’s own mining properties. 
The completion of the blast furnace will re- 
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quire additional raw material, however, and 
negotiations are being conducted to obtain 
ore directly from the Banco Minero. 

Owners of the smelter now operating on 
the Altiplano are planning to purchase ex- 
trustion presses for the manufacture of lead 
pipe and wire. 


NEW PROSPECTING METHOD REPORTED IN 
BRITISH COLUMBIA, CANADA 


A new method of prospecting, based on the 
fact that trees in ore-bearing areas absorb 
minute quantities of minerals through their 
roots, was recently reported in the Canadian 
press as being used in British Columbia. 
Trees and plants in the vicinity of the Sul- 
livan Mine show a much higher content of 
lead and zinc than trees growing elsewhere. 
The new process involves burning lumber 
samples from trees in areas suspected of con- 
taining ore and chemically analyzing the 
resulting ashes. 

The advantages in large-scale prospecting 
are obvious, as much tedious drilling can be 
avoided. Experiments have indicated that 
gold, silver, and copper are also absorbed by 
trees, the mineral content varying signif- 
icantly by district. 


LARGE - SCALE ASBESTOS PRODUCTION 
STARTED IN ONTARIO PROVINCE, CANADA 


Production of asbestos in Ontario began 
on a relatively large scale in June of this 
year at the Canadian Johns-Manville Co.’s 
mine in Munro Township, Ontario. An ore 
output of about 1,100 tons per day is antici- 
pated if the open pit and mill are operated 
by three shifts. Daily production will go 
still higher if contemplated changes in the 
crushing lay-out and proposed refinements 
for the milling line are carried out. It is 
believed that the projected improvements 
will increase the treatment rate from the 
current 50 tons to 75 tons per hour. On 
present minimum dimensions, unofficial esti- 
mates indicate at least 15,000,000 tons of 
ore reserves down to a drilled depth of 300 
feet. 

Asbestos has been mined in Ontario from 
time to time, but production up to the end 
of 1948 totaled only 233 tons. The opening 
of the ore body in Munro Township, how- 
ever, has stimulated interest in the 75-mile 
belt of ultra-basic rocks stretching westward 
from the Quebec boundary and bending to- 
ward the northwest in Beatty and Munro 
Townships to a point south of Cochrane. 
Large blocks of claims have been staked 
along the entire distance, numbering from 
1,500 to 2,000 by mid-June. Work thus far 


has been confined to the rounding out of 
holdings and to preliminary geological recon- 
naissance, but major exploratory activity is 
expected during coming months. 


SWEDEN’S COPPER PRODUCTION AND 
IMPORTS 


Sweden’s mine production of copper has 
been increasing steadily in the postwar years 
and reached 16,273 metric tons of recover- 
able metal content in 1949, compared with 
14,835 tons in 1948 and 13,144 tons in 1947. 

Production of refined copper, however, de- 
creased, primarily because of extensive mod- 
ernization work at the country’s largest 
refinery at Ronnskar. The work, designed to 
reduce refining costs, has been completed, 
and the plant is now operating at capacity. 
Output of refined copper in 1949, with 1948 
figures in parentheses, was as follows: Elec- 
trolytic copper, 19,287 metric tons (22,238 
tons), of which 6,324 tons (6,923 tons) were 
from scrap; furnace refined copper, 1,396 tons 
(1,865 tons). 

Imports of crude copper rose 12 percent to 
38,768 tons in 1949. As shown in the accom- 
panying table, Northern Rhodesia, Belgium, 
and the Belgian Congo are the principal 
suppliers of crude copper, while the United 
Kingdom leads all sources in fabricated cop- 
per imports. 

First-quarter 1950 imports of crude copper 
totaled 7,876 metric tons, a considerable re- 
duction from the 12,300 tons recorded for the 
corresponding quarter in 1949. 


Sweden’s Copper Imports 


[Metric tons] 














Product 1948 | 19492 
| 
Ot ns ee 
Northern Rhodesia. -.-..--..---.-_| 15,276 | 16, 203 
ES OE TORR Oe | 10,022 
SRN COND iiss ceriensn se -| 5,701 6, 998 
i | SA Rar =| 3,003 341 
Germany, bizonal area_____-_--__- Sebi 2,772 
pS ee ee eae ee |e a 
bo” Sy eel =n Sy See 
United States................ 815 1,118 
3) Rae eee | 1 1,97 
CHEN Saciceceinacanbecuwn Sma’ 586 | 87 
Copper plate, sheet, and strip, total___| 571 | 420 
United Kingdom .._............... 477 338 
NN enreceise dw nad enews 94 82 
Copper pipes and tubes, total_____--_- 600 86 
United Kingdom... ...._....... 327 45 
i Se See enn ae 27 41 
Copper rods, tota]___.___-- 62 | 15 
United Kingdom 29 | 13 
EM acs hela as cela a cep shea 33 | 2 
} 
Copper alloys, total ____ . 4,041 | 4,108 
United Kingdom a ee 
CR ished Baten kann 689 681 





1 Includes refined ingots and bars. 
2 Preliminary. 





Source: Swedish Customs Administration. 


FRENCH IMPORTS, EXPORTS, PRODUCTION OF 
MANGANESE ORES 


Imports of manganese ores into France 
rose from 237,692 metric tons in 1948 to 
271,350 tons in 1949. French Morocco ac- 
counted for most of the increase, supplying 
212,584 tons in 1949, compared with 179,071 
tons in 1948. Other important sources in 
1949 were the Union of South Africa with 
34,056 tons, India with 14,378 tons, and the 
Gold Coast with 4,907 tons. 

Imports of manganese ore are expected to 
increase to 330,000 tons in 1950, coming al- 
most entirely from Morocco, as difficulties 
are expected in the purchase of ores from 
other sources. Exports of ore (only 2,000 
tons in 1949) have been prohibited in 1950. 

Exports of ferromanganese were negligible 
in 1949, but exports of more than 24,000 tons 
are anticipated this year from a total output 
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of 100,000 tons. Ferromanganese production 
in 1949 totaled 86,577 tons, of which 2,577 
tons were refined in electric furnaces. 

Production of manganese ore in France has 
been very small, totaling only 385 tons in 
1949 and 885 tons in 1948. 


InDIA’s KYANITE Exports GAIN 


Exports of kyanite from Calcutta, India, 
rose from 3,469 long tons in the last quarter 
of 1949 to 4,386 tons in the first quarter of 
1950. The United Kingdom took 1,598 tons; 
Belgium, 910 tons; Germany, 853 tons; United 
States, 675 tons; France, 150 tons; and the 
Netherlands and Italy, 100 tons each. 


CHILEAN COPPER PRODUCTION IN 1950 Lacs 
DESPITE HIGH MAy OUTPUT 


Production of bar copper by the three 
largest Chilean producers reached 32,608 
metric tons in May 1950, the highest rate 
in over a year; but June output, not yet 
reported, probably declined as a result of 
serious labor disturbances. Labor difficulties 
also hampered production in earlier months, 
and only 134,502 metric tons of copper were 
produced in the first 5 months of 1950, com- 
pared with 170,962 tons in the correspond- 
ing 1949 period. 

Construction work at the national smelter 
in Paipote is progressing satisfactorily, and 
completion on schedule in middle or late 
1951 is anticipated. Concern is growing, 
however, over the problem of supplying raw 
materials to the smelter. Current sources 
are capable of furnishing a maximum of 
85,000 tons of ores and concentrates against 
Paipote’s 110,000-ton capacity. In order to 
provide more material, efforts are being made 
to build up production of Chilean-owned 
small and medium mines. The old Cerro 
Negro mine, with a monthly capacity of 500 
tons of copper-gold concentrates, was re- 
opened early this year. Plans are also under 
discussion for a Government-owned elec- 
trolytic copper refinery to be erected at 
Paipote, Huachipato, or Guayacan. 


ALUMINUM PRODUCTION AND IMPORTS, 
INDIA 


Production of aluminium ingots in India 
during the first quarter of 1950 totaled 906 
long tons, a decline from the 1,003 tons pro- 
duced in the preceding quarter. Two fac- 
tors contributing to the drop in output were 
repairs to the boiler plant of the Aluminum 
Corporation of India in January and a cut in 
electric-power supply to the Indian Alu- 
minum Co.’s plant at Alwaye in February 
and March. 

The Central Advisory Council for Indus- 
tries in February established a target of 
3,550 tons of aluminum for 1950, of which 
the Indian Aluminum Co. was allocated 
2,200 tons and the Aluminum Corporation 
of India 1,350 tons. The industry, faced 
with an inadequate supply of electric power, 
slow movement of petroleum coke by rail 
from Assam, and a shortage of gasoline 
needed for transporting bauxite from the 
mines to the plants, doubts that the goal 
can be reached. 

Because of drastic control measures, im- 
ports of aluminum  semimanufactures 
dropped from 1,500 tons in the fourth quar- 
ter of 1949 to 400 tons in the first quarter 
of 1950. 


SWEDEN’S MANGANESE IMPORTS RISE IN 
1949, Dip IN Earty 1950 


Swedish imports of manganese ores rose 
from 15,204 metric tons in 1948 to 33,047 tons 
in 1949. The increase was due primarily to 
increased shipments from the Union of South 
Africa, which supplied 11,183 tons in 1949, 
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compared with 1,111 tons in the preceding 
year. The U.S.S.R., however, was the chief 
supplier in both years, with 15,323 tons in 
1949 and 12,093 tons in 1948. India and the 
Belgian Congo shipped most of the remaining 
tonnage. 

During the first quarter of 1950, Sweden's 
manganese-ore imports dropped to 3,521 
metric tons, well below the 6,292 tons received 
in the corresponding 1949 period. 


IMPORTS OF LEAD INTO SWITZERLAND RISE; 
ZINC RECEIPTS STEADY 


Imports of refined lead into Switzerland 
showed a sharp rise from the first to the 
second quarter of 1950, but zinc receipts 
continued at about the same level (see ac- 
companying table). The increased lead 
imports came chiefly from the United States 
(probably Mexican lead, for United States 
lead exports are very small), France, and 
Germany. Receipts of zinc from the United 
States and Belgium fell off, but Poland and 
other undesignated sources supplied larger 
quantities. 

Despite the higher imports of refined lead 
in the second quarter, Switzerland’s re- 
ceipts of lead in all forms in the first 6 
months of 1950 were only 6,425 metric tons, 
a rate well below the 15,737 tons and 16,787 
tons purchased in 1948 and 1949, respec- 
tively. Similarly, imports of all types of 
zinc were only 3,118 metric tons in the first 
half of 1950, compared with 8,803 tons in 
the entire year 1949 and 16,712 tons in 1948. 


Switzerland’s Imports of Refined Lead and 
Zine , January—June 1950 by Quarters 


{In metric tons] 


Lead Zinc ! 
First | Second First | Second 
quarter |quarter quarter | quarter 


Total 1, 895 4, 228 1, 222 1, 204 


United States... 564 , 654 254 43 
Belgium 1, 037 , 216 691 42 
Germany 214 651 9] 28 
France___ 53 554 

Yugoslavia 120 

Netherlands 27 28 129 

Poland - - - 55 250 
Hungary. 2 40) 
Others_- 5 2 44] 


1 Includes scrap. 


Source: Official Customs Statistics. 


UNION OF SouTH AFRICA’s GOLD OUTPUT 
RISES 


Gold production in the Union of South 
Africa during the first half of 1950 rose 2 
percent to 5,848,167 fine ounces, compared 
with 5,738,966 fine ounces in the correspond- 
ing 1949 period. The achievement of the 
gold-mining industry in increasing gold out- 
put cannot be assessed merely in ounces, 
because following devaluation the industry 
reduced the average grade of ore milled to 
3.77 pennyweight (0.188 ounce) per short 
ton from 4 pennyweight (0.2 ounce) in the 
first half of 1949 to take advantage of the 
higher gold price. 


SWITZERLAND’S ALUMINUM PRODUCTION AND 
TRADE 


Aluminum exports from Switzerland 
showed a sharp rise during the second quar- 
ter of 1950, after an éxtended period of 
decline. Exchange difficulties and currency 
devaluations cut exports of aluminum ingots, 
shapes, and manufactures from 21,185 metric 
tons in 1948 to 15,821 tons in 1949 and only 
2,231 tons in the first quarter of 1950. Sec- 
ond-quarter exports, however, increased to 
5,984 tons, primarily as a result of expanded 





shipments of aluminum ingots. Ingot ex, aters, 
ports rose from 514 tons in the January- 16-m1 
March period to 3,510 tons in the April—Jung| usual 
quarter, with 1,790 tons destined for Italy) pra 
800 tons for Poland, and 310 tons for the tors | 
United States. manu 
Imports of aluminum, chiefly ingots, COn-) Furor 
tinued to fall in the second quarter. Swi. The 
zerland purchased 7,913 metric tons in 194g) equip 
(7,032 tons of ingots); 9,319 tons in 1949) for re 
(9,061 tons of ingots); 1,446 tons in the firg is esti 
quarter (1,346 tons of ingots); and Only) aters 
378 tons in the second quater 1950 (291 tongs equip 
of ingots). Austria supplied 207 tons of ip. the f 
gots in the second quarter. no ¢ 
Recent estimates by the trade placed Swit. exist 
zerland’s aluminum-ingot production at 20, are U 
000 tons in 1949, a decline of 10 percent from tome! 
the 22,000 tons produced in 1948. Wholesak’ neare 
prices in May 1950 for domestic aluminum porte 
raw, in bulk, were 200 Swiss francs per 1) Th 
kilograms (about 21 cents per pound), un- theat 
changed for more than 14 years. Withi 
film ¢ 

REHABILITATION OF UNITED KINGDOM 9,000: 
NONFERROUS PLANT COMPLETED is exc 
An extensive reconstruction and moderni.| = 
zation of the nonferrous section of the! 
Elswick Works, Newcastle-on-Tyne, England | steel 
has been completed. The old plant had been! splice 
in operation for over 40 years. The new! chanj 
plant, covering an area of 5 acres, with di-| oa 4 
rect road and rail access, has a brass foundry/ 
of approximately 46,000 square feet, an elec. 
tric melting shop of 9,000 square feet, a slab 
and billet store, a 600-by-61-foot extruding OPER 
shop, and a rolling mill. The extruding shop Th 
has two presses of 1,500- and 1,000-ton ca- print 
pacity, respectively, which can handle bil.) Apro: 


Cuba 


lets of 5 to 94 inches in diameter. equiy 
tion | 

TIN PRODUCTION IN THAILAND SHOWS ators 
STEADY INCREASE cover 

ate 


Thailand's tin production has increased} 


steadily in the postwar period, reaching an} theat 
estimated 4,660 metric tons of tin in concen-} . 


trates in the first half of 1950. This rate) se 
is 17 percent higher than the 1949 output, tion 
and more than double that of 1948. porte 
Exports of concentrates (containing about) 
72 percent tin) were 6,841 metric tons in the 
‘ 3 , on ti 
January-June period, according to prelimi-| proje 
nary estimates. Latest available Malayan 11.00 
statistics indicate that 5,076 tons of Thailand ‘on 
ore were exported to Malaya during the first ture 
half of 1950. Exports to the United States from 
were placed at 1,765 tons. Thus, roughly 16-m 
75 percent of the tin exports went to sterling gible 
markets, a trade factor which promised tof free- 





provoke early action by the Thailand Gov-| 
ernment. In 1949 only 57 percent of Thal-} 
land’s ore went to Malaya, and in the imme} 
diate postwar years approximately one-third. Ty 
The acute need of the Government to in-| have 
crease the inflow of dollars, plus the fact that) bad 
some small producers were not meeting ex-) total 
penses, are the principal problems of Thai- ing 
land’s tin trade. A plan may be devised tof Mmills 
provide relief to producers in the form off cul 
increased baht returns, and to the Bank of} jecto 
Thailand by directing a greater share of tin-| libra 


ore exports from sterling to dollar markets.| Infor 
rarel 


they 


Motion Pictures | ™ 


and Equipment | % 
CUBAN REQUIREMENTS FOR EQUIPMENT | able 


film 
Approximately 600 motion-picture theaters more 


are in operation in Cuba, -with an estimated thei: 
seating capacity of 360,000 to 365,000. There tribt 
are also 145 theaters, nearly all located i) tng, 
rural areas and small towns, which have Onlj} pyr 
16-mm. projectors. About a half-dozen the} not 
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Swit.! 
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the first! 
nd only) 
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aters, including three in Habana, have both 
16-mm. and 35-mm. projectors; however, they 
usually exhibit 35-mm. films. 

Practically all the motion-picture projec- 
tors in use in Cuba are of United States 


European machines and sound equipment. 
The market potentialities for the sale of new 

uipment is considered good, whereas that 
for reconditioned apparatus is only fair. It 
js estimated that about one-third of the the- 
aters are in need of replacing their sound 


} equipment. However, outside of Habana and 
*/ the four or five other large cities in Cuba, 


'no compelling economic reasons to do so 


ed Swit.) 
n at 20.) 
nt from) 
‘holesale 
iminum, 

per 10 
1d), un- 


exist inasmuch as theaters in small towns 
are usually owned by One company and cus- 
tomers have no choice but to patronize the 
nearest theater. Some 200 theaters are re- 
ported to need new arc lamps. 

The market potentialities for the sale of 
theater accessories are believed to be good. 
Within the last several months nearly all 


' film exchanges have switched from 1,000- to 
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2,000-foot reels and the market for new reels 


' js excellent. The market for other accessories 


is rated as follows: Projector spare parts, 
good; screens, good; rewinds, good; rewind 
steel tables, fair; steel storage cabinets, good; 
splicers, very good; carpets, poor; automatic 
change makers, poor; and projector carbons, 
very good. Theater chairs, theater tickets, 
and ticket boxes are generally supplied by 
Cuban manufacturers. 


OPERATIONAL REQUIREMENTS IN FRANCE 


There is extensive distribution of 16-mm. 
prints of entertainment films in France. 
Aproximately 1,250 theaters and halls are 
equipped with 16-mm. projectors in opera- 
tion part or full time, and about 5,500 oper- 


_ ators of either fixed or mobile equipment 


cover about 19,000 communities. Approxi- 
mately 80 percent of these operators own mo- 
bile equipment. Admission prices to 16-mm. 
theaters range from 40 to 60 francs. Labor- 
atory facilities are available for making 
16-mm. prints by contact or optical reduc- 
tion and the quality of the product is re- 
ported as satisfactory. 

The National Film Center estimates that, 
on the basis of the number of theaters and 
projectionists, there are between 10,000 and 
11,000 16-mm. projectors in France. Four- 
teen French firms are known to manufac- 
ture 16-mm. sound projectors. Prices range 
from 110,000 to 250,000 francs. Imports of 
16-mm. projectors are reported to be negli- 
gible. (1 French franc=U.S.$0.0029 at the 
free-market rate.) 


OPERATIONAL REQUIREMENTS IN INDIA 


Two more 16-mm. theaters are reported to 
have been started in India, one in Hydera- 
bad and the other in Halvad, bringing the 
total to 12 regular commercial theaters us- 
ing 16-mm. films. A number of factories 
mills, mines, and large industrial firms, par- 
ticularly in Bombay State, own 16-mm. pro- 
jectors and make extensive use of the film 
libraries of the United States and British 
Information Services. These organizations 


_ tarely use 16-mm. entertainment films, as 
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they have to pay heavy rentals for feature 
films, either English or Indian language 
versions. Bombay State has 36 mobile units 
operating throughout the State, and the 
United State of Saurashtra has three mobile 
units exhibiting 16-mm. films. 

The number of 16-mm. feature films avail- 
able is steadily increasing, but most of ‘the 
film distributors are reluctant to import 
more, as they do not wish to compete with 
their own 35-mm. feature films. One dis- 
tributor recently expressed the opinion that 
Indian feature films are preferred in the 
rural areas because most of the people can- 
not understand English. There are 387 
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United States 16-mm. feature films available 
in India and about 50 Indian features are 
available in 16-mm. prints. It is estimated 
that there are about 2,000 16-mm. sound 
projectors in operation throughout India, 
about 90 percent of which are United States 
machines and the remainder British. United 
States projectors are popular and attract 
most of the prospective buyers. 

Since the devaluation of the Indian rupee 
in September 1949, a more vigorous import- 
control policy regarding films has been pur- 
sued by the Government. As a result the 
import of 16-mm. feature films and equip- 
ment has been curtailed to a great extent, 
giving place to more essential 35-mm. raw- 
stock film and equipment. 


EXHIBITIONS IN THE NETHERLANDS 


During the first 6 months of 1950, a total 
of 193 feature films were approved for ex- 
hibition by Netherland film censors. Of 
these, 131, or 68 percent, were United States 
productions; 18 were German, 13 British, 9 
French, 7 Italian, 5 Austrian, 5 Russian, 2 
Danish, 1 Swiss, 1 Belgian, and 1 a Nether- 
land film. Four United States features and 
1 German feature were rejected by the 
censors in June. 

Efforts to increase motion-picture partici- 
pation in the annual Holland Festival pro- 
gram were only moderately successful. The 
third Holland Festival, a series of concerts, 
exhibitions, and other artistic performances, 
was observed in Amsterdam and Schevenin- 
gen (The Hague) June 15 to July 15, 1950. 
The Film Executive Committee of the Nether- 
lands Motion Picture Association endeavored 
to arrange suitable film showings but com- 
plained that few distributors were properly 
cooperative. Special single showings of 4 
United States feature films were arranged 
during the Festival, and distributors and ex- 
hibitors arranged for commercial exhibition 
‘of 5 other United States features and 1 Brit- 
ish film. 

Statistics for the first 5 months of 1950 
show that tickets sold to film theaters 
totaled 5,580,608, as compared with 5,533,728 
in the like period of 1949. However, box- 
office receipts were lower, as the average ad- 
mission price declined from 0.8527 guilder to 
0.8232 guilder. (1 guilder equaled US$0.38 
up to September 1949, and since that date has 
been worth US$0.26.) 


CENSORSHIP IN PERU 


During the first 6 months of 1950, a total 
of 303 feature films and 398 short subjects 
and newsreels were presented for censorship 
in Peru. Two feature films were banned by 
the censors—one United States film, and one 
Mexican picture. 

Of the feature films reviewed, 131, or 43 
percent, were United States productions, 58 
Mexican, 27 Spanish, 25 Argentine, 22 Brit- 
ish, 13 Italian, 14 Chinese, 9 French, and 4 
Japanese. All of the short subjects and 
newsreels reviewed were of United States and 
British origin 320 of which were from the 
United States and 78 from the United King- 
dom. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN AUSTRIA 


New developments in the Austrian film 
industry in the second quarter of 1950 in- 
cluded the signing of the film-exchange 
agreement with Western Germany and the 
agreement for the exhibition of United States 
films in the Soviet Zone. The agreement be- 
tween Austria and Western Germany was 
signed on July 7, 1950; it provides for annual 
imports of 25 Austrian films into Western 
Germany and 75 German films into Austria. 
Earnings of these films will be available to 
the producers of the two countries in the 
same ratio as the respective earnings in the 


other country. An agreement has been 
reached between the United States and Soviet 
interests in Austria whereby the exhibition 
of United States films in the Soviet Zone of 
Austria, hitherto prohibited, will be per- 
mitted. The agreement provides that the 
same number of United States films are to 
be shown in the Soviet Zone as Soviet films 
in the United States Zone. There have been 
no restrictions against Soviet films in the 
United States Zone. It is estimated that 7 
or 8 pictures a month will be exhibited. 

During the second quarter of 1950 new life 
was injected into the Austrian film industry. 
The film-exchange agreements, the interest 
of United States producers in making films 
in Austria, and the financial cooperation of 
Austrian and Swiss interests served to revive 
the almost inactive film industry. In the 
second quarter, production of 5 feature films 
was begun, and 4 more were scheduled for 
production. During that period, 45 United 
States films were released for first showing 
in Austria, 12 of which were in color. For- 
merly, the Provinces preferred dubbed ver- 
sions of United States films and Vienna 
audiences the original versions, but the 
tendency grows to present dubbed films in 
Vienna. At present, there are 959 motion- 
picture theaters in Austria. 


CUBAN MOTION-PICTURE MARKET 


During the second quarter of 1950, 87 fea- 
ture films were released in Habana (Cuba) 
theaters and box-office receipts totaled 
$803,458. These figures compared with 102 
films released during the first quarter of 1950 
with total earnings of $710,096 and 84 fea- 
tures during the second quarter of 1949 with 
gross receipts of $636,061. 

The big news in the Cuban motion-picture 
field during the second quarter of 1950 was 
the release of two Cuban productions. One 
of the pictures opened in 10 theaters on 
April 10 and grossed $29,495 during the week, 
and the other was released in 12 theaters on 
June 12 and grossed $35,357. One United 
States feature film in the same class opened 
in 7 theaters on April 15 and grossed $36,419. 
Each of 6 United States films drew total 
box-office receipts of between $20,000 and 
$30,000 for 1-week runs. Four new Cuban 
productions appeared to have made tangible 
progress by the end of the quarter; 1 was 
reported to be ready for release, 1 in pro- 
duction, and 2 in preparation for production. 

A Cuban trade publication reports that 
a Cuban distributor has concluded arrange- 
ments with Argentina Sono Films for Cuban 
distribution of 20 of its most popular 16-mm. 
films. 

The following table shows the number of 
feature films by origin, released in Habana, 
the amount of gross receipts, and the per- 
centage of gross receipts, by country of 
origin, during the first 6 months of 1950: 


Feature Films Released in Habana, Cuba 











| | 
Number nian 
| "ot | First-run Bed 
Country of origin feature gross age - 

films receipts | _BFOSs — 

| released | receipts 
United States... .__- | 124 | $1, 183, 890 78. 2 
A ee 41 169, 029 11.2 
Cuba Min! a OE! 3 | 74, 299 4.9 
United Kingdom____- 8 | 38, 669 2.6 
TEES ea 3 16, 555 1.1 
WR see gins | 7 | 20, 157 1.3 
PE hee Sco reccnslas 3 | 10, 955 va 
i 189 | 1, 513, 554 100. 0 
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DEVELOPMENTS IN SPAIN 


During June and July 1950, an additional 
14 import licenses for feature films were 
granted, against the National production of 
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10 feature films. Thus the number of li- 
censes granted increased to a total of 31 for 
the first 7 months of 1950, awarded for the 
production of 26 Spanish feature films. 
Licenses to import foreign feature films are 
granted only to Spanish film producers, and 
the number of permits issued is dependent 
upon the classifications of the Spanish films 
produced. With 26 feature films completed 
during the first 7 months of 1950, the esti- 
mated total production of 50 feature films for 
the year 1950 is well on its way toward real- 
ization. Spanish production of feature films 
during the past 5 years has been as follows: 
32 in 1945, 38 in 1946, 49 in 1947, 45 in 1948, 
and 38 in 1949. 

During the first 7 months of 1950, a total 
of 97 new feature films were released for ex- 
hibition in first-run theaters in Madrid, 
compared with 104 during the like period of 
1949. The decline was attributed to a large 
drop in the number of United States films 
released—40 in the first 7 months of 1950 as 
compared with 57 during January-July 1949. 
There was a considerable increase in the 
number of French and British films released 
in the 7-month period. During January- 
July 1950, United States films accounted for 
60 percent of gross receipts at first-run 
Madrid theaters, a sharp drop from the 76 
percent registered for this like period of 1949. 
There has been a steady decline in the num- 
ber of United States releases in Madrid dur- 
ing the past several years. The accompany- 
ing table gives first-run releases in Madrid 
theaters during the period 1945 through 1949, 
by country of origin: 


Feature Films Released in Madrid First- 
Run Theaters, 1945-49 


Country of origin 1945 | 1946 | 1947 | 1948 | 1949 





¥ 
| 


United States ‘ _| 138] 150 141 134} 105 
Spain _- : oii 30; 23) 34 40 2 
Argentina___- ee, 5 10 | 7 12 17 
See 5 a Sel 38 10 
Germany _- ee 6 | 2 | 3 | eee 
United Kingdom___- 11; 17); 16 11 + 
Italy ; 1 | 6 18 16 12 
Mexico __ ae 13; 34] 7| @ 23 
Sweden... a ren 2 2 | 7 3 
Ee ees ee Tt Smee 
Chile_ : ri iz 

Hungary za 1 | Se Sars 
Norway : ek 1 ae, | 
Portugal : 1 1 | 2 are 
Switzerland ___ Pee a 2} 2 1 

Total . 210 251 


251 | 71 218 





FILMs RELEASED IN ARGENTINA; FILM 
AGREEMENTS 


There were 175 feature films released in 
Argentina during the first 6 months of 1950, 
states an Argentine trade journal. Of this 
total, 81 productions or 46 percent were from 
the United States, 33 were Argentine pic- 
tures, 14 French, 13 Italian, 9 British, 8 
Spanish, 7 were prewar German films, 6 
Mexican, and 1 each came from Eastern Ger- 
many, Venezuela, Austria, and Hungary. 
During that period all foreign countries had 
difficulty in gaining admission for their pic- 
tures, and no new features from the United 
States, Argentina’s principal supplier, were 
imported. 

It has been reported that a film agree- 
ment with France is imminent; indications 
are that 8 Argentine pictures would be ex- 
changed for 20 French films. It is also 
hoped that France will relieve the present 
shortage of raw-stock film in Argentina by 
sending significant quantities of raw-stock 
film manufactured in France. Argentine 
producers are also interested in a reciprocal 
exchange of pictures with Italy. Since the 
conclusion of the Argentine-Spanish film 
agreement in 1948 Argentina has exported 
50 motion pictures to Spain, of which 35 have 
been exhibited. The film agreement re- 
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cently negotiated with Mexico has not yet 
been ratified. A feature picture produced in 
Eastern Germany was exhibited in one of 
Argentina’s largest theaters in June and ran 
successfully for 4 weeks. It is reported that 
at least 3 other pictures made in Eastern 
Germany have been imported and are await- 
ing release. 


EXHIBITION IN TURKEY 


During the 1949-50 motion-picture season 
(September 1949 through May 1950) 228 fea- 
ture films were released for first-run showings 
in Turkey. Of these, 164 or 72 percent were 
United States productions, 20 were Turkish 
films, 18 British, 13 French, 11 Italian, 1 
Greek, and 1 Mexican. 

There are about 234 motion-picture 
theaters in Turkey with an estimated total 
seating capacity of 138,000. Of these, 52 are 
in Istanbul, 9 in Ankara, 9 in Izmir, and 132 
in other cities, towns, and villages. There 
are also an estimated 10 theaters for show- 
ings to Turkish military personnel only, 10 
small theaters in the People’s Homes (educa- 
tional centers), and about 12 for workers in 
industrial and mining areas. Total seating 
capacity of the theaters in Istanbul is 33,450, 
in Ankara 8,500, in Izmir 7,000, and in the 
rest of Turkey 90,000 to 100,000. 

Admission prices to first-class theaters 
range from £T0.60 to £T1; prices to second- 
class theaters, £T0.30 to £T0.80; admissions 
to third-class theaters, £T0.20 to £T0.60. 
(£T1—US$0.357). Of the 52 theaters in Is- 
tanbul, which has a population of about 
1,000,000, the majority are classified as sec- 
ond- or third-class establishments. This is 
likewise true of theaters in the rest of Turkey 
with the exception of Ankara, the capital, 
where all 9 theaters are stated to be first- 
class. Theaters in Istanbul, Ankara, and 
Izmir, average about 28 showings a week, 
and theaters throughout the rest of Turkey, 
except for a few in certain cities, have only 
one showing a day. 


CENSORSHIP IN FRANCE 


The censorship commission for motion- 
picture films in France is set up under the 
President of the Council and comprises of 
a president, nine members representing the 
Minister in charge of information, the Min- 
isters of Justice, Foreign Affairs, Interior, 
National Defense, Industry and Commerce, 
Oversea France, National Education, and 
Public Health and Population, and nine 
members designated by the Minister in 
charge of information as representatives of 
authors, directors, theater managers, movie 
critics, and motion-picture clubs and asso- 
ciations. All films must be submitted to the 
censorship commission prior to their projec- 
tion before the public. 

The principal adverse criticism of United 
States films appears to be the portrayal of 
extreme violence in many films which have 
recently appeared in France. Such films are 
considered to have a harmful effect on 
youth, and a number have been prohibited 
for children under 16. Also, the complaint 
is that the average United States film is not 
produced for a mentally adult audience. 
When the permit specifies that a film is 
forbidden to those under 16 years of age, 
notice of this classification must be posted 
at the entrance of all theaters where the 
film is shown, and theater managers must see 
that children under 16 are not permitted 
entrance. 

All films must be shown to the public in 
the form in which they were approved by 
the commission, without deletions, additions, 
or modifications. The parts that have been 
changed at the suggestion of the censorship 
commission cannot be publicized in any way, 
and the reproduction of the pictures which 
have been cut is forbidden. 





Naval Stores 


FRENCH ROSIN BOOKED FOR Export 


At the end of July 1950, the amount ¢ 
rosin booked for export from the new croy 
in France totaled 6,000 metric tons. Ge. 
many and Brazil were the leading purchaser; 
Argentina is not listed as a potential jm. 
porter and is reported to have cancele; 
earlier orders. 


IMPORTS OF ROSIN AND TURPENTINE, U.K 


The United Kingdom’s imports of rogip 
in the first quarter of 1950 totaled 41611 
hundredweight, valued at £1,276,016. Po, 
tugal was the principal source, Supplying 
192,287 hundredweight, at £649,377; th 
United States supplied 93,648 hundreg. 
weight, at £219,617. (1 hundredweight=1)) 
pounds.) 

Imports of turpentine in the same perigg 
totaled 286,372 imperial gallons, valued 4 
£64,763. Spain was the principal supplier, 
sending 190,466 gallons, to a value of £38. 
776; and Portugal was second. No turpen. 
tine was imported from the United States, 


WESTERN GERMANY’S IMPORTS OF Rosty 


Western Germany’s floor-covering industry 
imported rosin in 1949 from the Unite 
States, Portugal, Spain, Mexico, and Greece 
It purchased copal gum from the Belgian | 
Congo and cowrie copal from New Zealand} 


Office Equipment 


and Supplies 


U. K. INCREASES EXPORTS OF OFFICE 
EQUIPMENT 


Each year since the war Britain’s exports) 
of office equipment have steadily increased. 
It appears from present statistics that 195 
will be no exception. During the first 5) 
months of 1950, Britain’s exports of office! 
machines to Sweden doubled, those to the 
Netherlands increased about 2!, times, and 
those to France about 3 times, as compared 
with the like period of 1949. 

Total British exports of office machine 
during the first 5 months of 1950 were valued 
at £2,082,945. Exports of accounting ma 
chines showed the greatest increase in this 
period, with a value of £451,276 as compared 
with £175,869 in the first 5 months of 1949 
Typewriter exports totaled £389,968 in the 
1950 period, as compared with £301,343 in 
the 1949 period. Britain’s most important 
market during the first 5 months of 1949 was 
Australia; exports of office machines to that 
country totaled £358,785, as compared with 
approximately £100,000 in the corresponding 
period a year ago. 

British duplicating machines have in 
creased in importance as an export item. 
Exports of these machines in February 1950 
totaled £76,617, as compared with £44,302 in 
February 1949. 

To support this substantial increase in 
British exports, Britain’s 1949 production 
statistics reveal a volume valued at £15,980 
000, which for comparison purposes is mort 
than 10 times the production value of the 
industry in 1935. 





Production of microscopes in Japan during 
the calendar year 1949 amounted to 2,30 


units, compared with 1,800 units product | 


during 1948. 
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Oils, Fats, and 
Oilseeds 


AUSTRALIAN— UNITED KINGDOM CoPRA 
AGREEMENT 


Probably the most important recent de- 
velopment in connection with copra is the 
g-year agreement between Australia and the 
United Kingdom concluded in March 1950. 
The contract provides for the purchase from 
the Territories of Papua and New Guinea of 
all copra in excess of Australian requirements, 
at the guaranteed price of £48 per long ton 
($134.40) f. o. b. territory ports, for fair 
merchantable sun-dried or equivalent grade 
copra. The price for each following year is 
not to be more than 10 percent higher or 
lower than that of the preceding year and 
will be negotiated annually. The agreed 
price has been under dispute by copra grow- 
ers, because it is considerably lower than that 
prevailing in world markets. The growers 
state that the United Kingdom resells at a 
profit, especially to dollar areas, at a re- 
ported price of $180, which has risen further 
since the agreement went into effect in 
March. 

In the fiscal year July—June 1948-49, 36,925 
long tons of copra were shipped from New 
Guinea and 9,458 tons from Papua, or a total 
of 46,383 tons, about half the prewar output. 
Australia received 63 percent. Practically all 
copra production is exported from the islands. 

Some Australian margarine manufacturers 
are afraid that under the agreement a part 
of their copra requirements would be di- 
verted to the United Kingdom, particularly 
that used in the manufacture of margarine 
for export to markets in the East. It is un- 
likely, however, that the Australian Govern- 
ment would overlook the country’s own in- 
dustrial requirements in implementing the 
agreement. 


HEAVY EXPORTS AND HIGHER PRICES FOR 
TUNISIAN OLIVE OIL 


Tunisia during the 1949-50 season pro- 
duced approximately 96,000 metric tons of 
Olive oil. At the beginning of this year it 
seemed highly improbable that the exporta- 
ble surplus could be sold. The Government 
therefore established a system of guaranties 
for advances paid to producers who were un- 
able to sell their oil. It also embarked upon 
various schemes to insure the sale of olive 
oil by tying certain imports to olive oil ex- 
ports. For instance, sugar could be im- 
ported only by concerns that export olive oil. 
These plans, aided by the unseasonable in- 
creased international demand for olive oil, 
have so far resulted in the export of some 
60,000 metric tons of olive oil. Inasmuch as 
the average annual local consumption of 
edible oil, normally olive oil, is approximately 
80,000 tons, it is evident that the problem of 
surplus stocks of olive oil is now negligible. 
According to La Presse of August 4, 1950, 
the present stocks of olive oil in Tunisia 
amount to 15,000 metric tons. The new sea- 
80n’s production of oil cannot be begun be- 
fore late October at the earliest, and it 
therefore seems that stocks on hand are little 
more than sufficient to meet domestic 
demands. 

Although the price rise of Tunisian olive 
oil has recently shown certain fluctuations, 
there is no indication that the steady in- 
crease has yet stopped. As the market is 
now completely free of Government restric- 
tions this might well mean continued ex- 
portation with the consequent necessity of 
importing other edible oil, probably pea- 
nut oil, before the new season’s production 
of olive oil can be commercialized. 
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PRODUCTION OF VEGETABLE OILS IN 
PARAGUAY 


The two main edible oils produced in Para- 
guay are cottonseed oil and peanut oil. Of 
the cotton harvest of February and March 
1950, it is estimated that 2,400 metric tons 
of cottonseed oil and 8,600 tons of cake will 
be obtained from the pressings. The two 
peanut crops of December and April, yielded 
an estimated 390 tons of oil and 750 tons of 
cake. 

The Paraguayan Government continues its 
policy of establishing minimum prices for 
raw materials entering into the manufac- 
ture of edible oils, as well as minimum prices 
that may be charged the consuming public 
for refined oils. Since 1937 there has been no 
authorized foreign trade in edible oils, be- 
cause efforts are being made to make the 
country completely self-sufficient in these 
oils. 

Paraguayan producers have experienced no 
difficulty in selling domestically produced 
tung oil, and practically all tung oil from the 
1950 harvest, estimated at 1,200 tons, will be 
sold to the United States or to hard-currency 
areas. The current, July 26, 1950, export price 
is between $420 and $430, United States cur- 
rency, f. o. b. Buenos Aires, Argentina. 

The oil yield of the 1950 crop of castor 
beans is estimated at 690 metric tons. All of 
the production is available for sale abroad, 
and in the past most exports have been to 
dollar areas. 

Trade sources estimate that about '700 
metric tons of palm oil and 900 tons of palm- 
kernel oil will be produced from the 1950 
harvest. About 60 percent of this produc- 
tion will be available for export after domes- 
tic needs have been met for the manufacture 
of soap. 


Paints and 
Pigm ents 


AUSTRALIA’S PAINT INDUSTRY 


In the fiscal year 1948-49 the Australian 
paint industry had 152 factories; 67 were in 
New South Wales and 52 in Victoria. 


SALES OF CANADIAN PAINTS DECLINE 


Total sales in Canada in the first half of 
1950 of all types of paints, varnishes, and 
lacquers by manufacturers who normally ac- 
count for 96 percent of production amounted 
to $42,635,548, compared with $43,831,390 in 
the first 6 months of 1949, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics reports. Trade sales ex- 
cept of water paints were $23,884,271, and 
industrial sales totaled $11,780,486. 


Paper and 


Related Products 


NEW PAPER MILL TO BE ESTABLISHED IN 
EAST PAKISTAN 


The Government of Pakistan has sanc- 
tioned the establishment of a paper mill with 
a capacity of 30,000 tons per annum in the 
Chittagong Hill Tracts on the Karnafuli 
River. 

This industry is the first the Government 
has decided to develop on its own under the 
Industrial Development Control Act, which 
gives it power to develop six essential heavy 
industries. 

The paper mill will cost the Government 
40,000,000 rupees, of which 35,000,009 will be 


fixed capital and the remainder of 5,000,000 
will be obtained on loan. It is expected that 
the profits of the mill in the first few years 
of its working will be flowed back into 
industry. 

It is reported that there are enough re- 
sources Of bamboo in East Pakistan, whose 
pulp will be consumed exclusively by the mill, 
to double the present estimated capacity of 
the mill without effecting the supplies of 
bamboo to the Hoogly mills in India. 

The mill will have three machines, two of 
which will turn out 40 to 45 tons of paper a 
day, whereas the third will have a lesser 
capacity. It will manufacture writing and 
printing paper and will be able to meet the 
present requirements of Pakistan. The paper 
should be of fine quality, as the bamboo pulp 
which it will consume is believed to be of the 
best quality. 

It is understood that competitive quota- 
tions for the machinery for the mill have 
been received from various firms in Canada, 
the United States, United Kingdom, Sweden, 
and Germany. Some of these firms are un- 
derstood to have promised quick delivery 
of the required machinery, and their quo- 
tations are under active consideration by 
the Government. It is expected that the 
Government will place orders for machinery 
shortly, perhaps within a fortnight. It is 
stated that in 2 years’ time the first sheet of 
paper will be turned out by the mill. 


ARGENTINA’S SUPPLY OF NEWSPRINT 
PRECARIOUS 


Argentina’s July receipts of newsprint to- 
taled 7,671 metric tons, 3,456 metric tons less 
than June imports. Other than 407 metric 
tons of Canadian origin, the July tonnage 
was supplied by the Scandinavian countries. 

The supply situation continues precarious. 
Some of the leading Buenos Aires dailies run 
on a day-to-day basis, and a few newspapers 
in the interior reportedly have had to sus- 
pend publication because of lack of news- 
print. 


Radio, Television, 
Electric 


Appliances 


TELEVISION TO BE DISPLAYED AT BELGIAN 
EXHIBITION 


The Belgian press has reported that the 
public will have the opportunity of forming 
its own judgment of the relative merits of 
819- and 625-line television during the Salon 
de la Radio to be held in Brussels on Sep- 
tember 9 to 18. 

The Comité des Expositions de la Radio- 
Electricité, which apparently is sponsoring 
the exhibition with Government cooperation, 
plans to have a United States 525-line trans- 
mitter in operation at the salon as well. 


RADIO SURVEY, FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF 
GERMANY 


The third postwar survey of radio owner- 
ship and demand in the Federal Republic 
of Germany was made in February 1950. It 
indicated that 60 percent of the respondents 
were owners of radio sets. The ownership 
among professional people, 82 percent of total 
ownership, was highest. Among farm work- 
ers the ownership rate indicated by the 
survey was less than 30 percent. Of the 
receivers in use 35 percent were of postwar 
manufacture and 65 percent prewar. The 
survey indicated that more than 20 percent 
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of the persons who did not own receivers 
intended to purchase within 6 months. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION LICENSES, U. K. 


Radio and television receiving licenses in 
force in the United Kingdom on June 30, 
1950, were as follows: Radio, 11,871,312, of 
which 1,184,282 were in London; television, 
400,375, of which 113,848 were in London. 


Rubber and 
Products 


AUSTRALIAN DEMAND FOR TIRES AND TUBES 


Australia’s rubber industry consists of 
about 370 establishments, including those 
engaged in retreading and recapping tires. 
The industry is concerned principally with 
the production of motor tires and tubes and 
such manufacturing accounts for 75 percent 
of all rubber consumed in Australia. 

Although official production statistics for 
the fiscal year 1949-50 (ended in June), are 
not yet available, it is estimated, on the 
basis of returns for the first 10 months, that 
the output of tires of all kinds during the 
year totaled 1,840,000 units. This amount 
represents an increase of about 7 percent 
over the 1,720,000 tires produced in the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. Despite this achievement 
in production, demand continues to exceed 
domestic output, the total annual demand 
being estimated at 2,000,000 units. 

The Commonwealth Government is seek- 
ing to alleviate a shortage of tires for agri- 
cultural tractors by importing some from 
the United States, as well as from soft-cur- 
rency areas. United States export figures 
show that in the calendar year 1949, out of 
tire and tube shipments to Australia valued 
at approximately $1,191,000, farm tractor and 
implement tires were worth $853,682, and in 
the first 4 months of 1950 out of total tire 
and tube shipments to Australia valued at 
$284,186, farm tractor and implement tires 
were worth $228,247. 


MALAYAN RUBBER Exports SET NEW 
RECORD 


Exports of dry rubber and latex from 
Malaya and Singapore were reported at 101,- 
929 long tons in July, the highest figure on 
record. Of this total, 27,120 tons were ship- 
ped to the United States, 19,270 tons to the 
United Kingdom, and 10,950 tons to Russia. 

In the first 7 months of 1950, total exports 
were 560,566 tons, and included 194,205 tons 
to the United States, 112,545 tons to the 
United Kingdom, and 46,747 tons to Russia. 
In January-July 1949, exports totaled 522,596 
tons, of which 151,703 tons were shipped to 
the United States, 90,678 tons to the United 
Kingdom, and 45,191 tons to Russia. 

Exports of latex, included in the foregoing 
figures, amounted to 6,394 tons in July 1950, 
an all-time high; 38,096 tons in January-July 
1950; and 25,544 tons in January—July 1949. 

Imports of rubber into Malaya and Singa- 
pore continued at a record pace in July, 
amounting to 41,019 tons, second only to the 
44,567 tons reported in the preceding month. 
For the first 7 months of this year imports 
totaled 212,330 tons, up 66 percent from the 
127,698 tons recorded in the corresponding 
period of 1949. The chief factor in the in- 
crease was Indonesia, as imports from that 
country increased from 80,882 tons in the 
1949 period to 163,347 tons in the 1950 period. 

Rubber production on estates in the Fed- 
eration of Malaya in June 1950, amounted to 
31,196 tons, and output on small holdings 
was estimated at 23,1€9 tons, a total for the 
month of 54,365 tons. Production in the first 
6 months of this year totaled 321,781 tons, 
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down less than 1 percent from the 324,794 
tons reported in the like period of last year. 
Output of small holdings increased from 
132,555 tons in the 1949 period to 142,725 
tons in the 1950 period, but estate output 
declined from 192,239 tons to 179,056 tons. 


SALE OF MEXICAN CHICLE 


The most encouraging economic news in 
Mexico was said to be the sale, in the latter 
part of July, of all chicle stocks in the Terri- 
tory of Quintana Roo and the State of 
Campeche to a United States chewing-gum 
concern. In addition to the sale of old 
stocks, it was reported that contracts had 
been negotiated for the sale of this season’s 
and next season’s production. The prosperity 
of Campeche and Quintana Roo depends al- 
most entirely upon the crude-chicle industry, 


PROGRESS IN NORWEGIAN RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Norway has a limited rubber-goods indus- 
try, which produces principally rubber belt- 
ing and footwear for domestic consumption 
and a modest export trade. In 1948 (latest 
figures available), with a gross annual in- 
vestment of approximately 11,000,000 crowns 
($2,217,600 at the average rate of exchange 
in 1948) and employing 3,140 workers, its pro- 
duction totaled an _ estimated 83,700,000 
crowns ($16,873,920) worth of goods. The 
industry, with a capacity now 50 percent 
above the prewar level, is able to supply more 
than three-fourths of the Norwegian demand 
for rubber products. However, imports con- 
tinue to meet a vital portion of requirements. 

The value of finished rubber products im- 
ported in 1949 totaled 21,400,000 crowns 
(c. i. f. $3,954,720, converted at the average 
rate in 1949). An extraordinarily large allo- 
cation of foreign exchange for the purchase 
of tires in September 1949 and the addition 
on January 1, 1950 of tires and tubes to the 
Norwegian “free list,’ freeing imports from 
the two largest foreign suppliers—the United 
Kingdom and France—brought sufficient 
quantities of all sizes of tires to the Nor- 
wegian market for the first time since the 
war. In fact, in the first half of 1950, the 
influx of tires brought about a buyers’ rather 


than a sellers’ market. The demand for 
other rubber products, especially rubber 
footwear, rubberized clothing, druggists’ 


sundries, and medical supplies, all commodi- 
ties which have not been placed on the free 
list, remains strong, and importers, as well as 
manufacturers, have been unable to build up 
adequate stocks. Supplies of technical rub- 
ber products, camelback, soles and heels, 
are generally sufficient to meet present 
demands. 


Shipbuilding 


Or. TOWING Boat LAUNCHED IN INDIA 


The first of three Diesel boats for towing 
oil barges on the Hooghly River has been 
built and launched by the Hooghly Docking 
& Engineering Co, of India for the Burma 
Shell Oil Storage & Distributing Co. Itisa 
250-ton tug, 100 feet long, and has a single- 
screw Diesel engine. The towboat is to be 
equipped with machinery for pumping oil 
from the shore to barges and vice versa. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


COMMON WEED IN CEYLON May YIELD 
CAMPHOR AND CAMPHOR OIL 


(See item appearing under heading ‘Me- 
dicinals and Crude Drugs.’’) 





Soap To BE DERATIONED IN U. K. 


Soap is scheduled to be freed completely 
from rationing in the United Kingdom on 
September 10, 1950. The improvement jp 
supplies of raw materials has been so sub. 
stantial and seems so likely to continue that 
this step, rather than the interim one of in. 
creasing the allowance, is being taken, states 
the Ministry of Food. 

Up to September 10 the ration will remaip 
unchanged. This status is in the interests 
of the public and the trade, as manufac. 
turers must be given time to make more 
soap and build up stocks. 


EXPORTS OF ESSENTIAL OILS FROM U., K. 


Exports of natural essential oils from the 
United Kingdom in the January—June period 
of 1950 totaled 294,700 pounds, as against 
239,728 pounds and 140,067 pounds, respec. 
tively, in the like periods of 1949 and 1948, 
according to a foreign trade publication. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


Wearing Apparel 


SALE OF MEXICAN-MADE DRESSES IN EL 
SALVADOR PROMOTED 
Representatives of the Association of Mexi- 


can Ladies’ Dress Manufacturers recently vis- 
ited El Salvador to encourage trade in Mexi- 


can-made women’s ready-to-wear dresses. In | 


1949, imports of such dresses into El Salvador 
from Mexico were only a fraction of ship- 
ments received from the United States. EH] 
Salvadoran imports from all countries in that 
year were valued at US$124,582, of which the 
United States share was $120,858; the Mexi- 
can share, $2,018; and the Guatemalan share, 
$1,048. Other countries furnished smaller 
amounts. 


BAVARIAN KNIT Goops INDUSTRY 


Upper Franconia in northern Bavaria has 
become a center for the German knit goods 
industry in the past 2 years. This industry 
now ranks third in the textile industry of 
northern Bavaria. Of the approximately 70 
such firms located in northern Franconia, 
about three-fourths have constructed new 
buildings and employ about 3,600 persons, 
exclusive of home workers. The plants 
process from 180 to 200 tons of yarn monthly. 


TRINIDAD SHIRT INDUSTRY TO INCREASE 
OUTPUT FOR EXPORT 


Trinidad’s shirt industry expects to develop 
a $750,000-a-year export trade, states a for- 
eign-trade publication. Factories will then 
be able to supply a potential demand for 
3,000 dozen shirts a month. These factories 
have been filling the domestic and West 
Indies requirements of 1,500 dozen shirts 4 
month. 

A steady increase in production is indi- 
cated by the fact that in 1939 Trinidad im- 
ported 114,643 dozen shirts. By 1943 this 
number had dropped to 35,840 dozen and in 
1946, to 23,396 dozen. 


IRELAND’S HOSIERY MILLS PLAN TO SUPPLY 
DOMESTIC DEMAND 
Importation into Ireland of 500,000 pairs 
of silk and rayon hosiery has been authorized 
for the period September 1, 1950, to February 
28, 1951. This number is a decrease of 1, 
900,000 pairs from the amount authorized for 


(Continued on p. 39) 
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New Anglo-Danish Telegraph 


Transmission Cable 


The following item appeared in the July 
28, 1950, issue of The Engineer, a leading 
British technical publication: 

“On July 12th, His Majesty’s Telegraph 
Ship ‘Monarch’ completed the laying of a 
new submarine cable between Weybourne, 
Norfolk, and the island of Fan6, off the west 
coast of Denmark. The cable will form an 
important link in the telegraph system of the 
Great Northern Telegraph Company, of Den- 
mark, for whom it has been made by 
Submarine Cables, Ltd., at Telcon Works, 
Greenwich. 

“Besides being the first installation of a 
coaxial cable specifically to provide voice fre- 
quency telegraph transmission, it is believed 
to be the longest coaxial cable yet constructed 
and the longest polythene insulated sub- 
marine cable in existence. 

“Telegraph terminal and repeater equip- 
ment which will enable nine simultaneous 
teleprinter circuits to be obtained initially 
is being supplied by Siemens Brothers and 
Co., Ltd. It is expected that with telegraph 
repeater equipment at the cable terminals 
only upwards of 15 teleprinter circuits will 
be obtained. At a later date and after in- 
vestigation of noise levels a submerged re- 
peater will be inserted in the cable and then 
up to 36 teleprinter circuits will be made 
available. 

“These circuits will be operated between 
London and Copenhagen, using British and 
Danish Governments’ land lines. A special 
tie cable between the Danish landing point 
at Fan6 and the Danish land line terminal 
at Esbjerg has also been provided by Siemens 
Brothers as part of the terminal repeater 
equipment. This tie cable, which is 6 miles 
long, carries the ‘go’ and ‘return’ pairs for 
the telegraph circuits, and in addition carries 
50 c/s alternating current to feed the ap- 
paratus and special control wires for the re- 
mote control and position indication of this 
apparatus in the unattended Fan6 hut. 

“The submarine cable is the type which 
has been used extensively by the British Post 
Office for continental telephone traffic since 
the summer of 1945. The central conductor 
comprises a single copper wire surrounded by 
thin copper tapes, the diameter of the com- 
bination being 0.17 in. This is insulated to 
a diameter of 0.62 in. with ‘Telcothene’ a 
mixture of polyethylene and polyisobutylene 
Specially developed and processed for sub- 
marine cable work. An outer conductor com- 
prising six long-lay copper tapes is formed 
directly on the surface of the dielectric to 
provide a path of low resistance for the car- 
rier frequencies to be transmitted. The six 
tapes are held in position by a short-lay 
copper binding tape, and the core is then 
Served with tarred jute and armored with 12 
No. 2 (0.276 in.) galvanized iron wires. An 
outer serving of tarred jute completes the 
cable, which has an over-all diameter of 1.75 
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in. and weighs (in air) nearly 10 tons per 
nautical mile. 

“For 500 fathoms seaward from each termi- 
nal station the outer conductor is insulated, 
before being served, with Telcothene of radial 
thickness 0.10 in. This insulation enables 
any extraneous currents which may be in- 
duced in the outer conductor near the shore 
to be controlled and minimized; as an added 
precaution against interference a lead sheath 
is applied to the short lengths lying in 
trenches between low water mark and the 
cable stations. The number of armoring 
wires is increased to 14 in the ‘insulated 
outer’ portion and to 16 at the extreme ends 
where the lead sheath is used. 

“The laid length of the cable is 306 nautical 
miles.”’ 


New Air Freight 
Service in Mexico 


The Compania Mexicana de Aviaci6én has 
instituted air freight service from Tijuana 
to Mexico, D. F., via Hermosillo and Guada- 
lajara on a schedule of two flights per week. 
The company reports that the limited space 
in its two daily passenger flights to Mexico, 
D. F., has become insufficient to satisfy the 
demand and that an increase in air freight 
is anticipated. 


Revision of Flight Schedule, 
Lisbon—Luanda 


The Portuguese Government air line TAP 
on July 24 inaugurated a new weekly 
schedule of flights between Lisbon and 
Luanda. The previous TAP schedule of fort- 
nightly flights from Lisbon to Lourenco 
Marques, with stopovers at Luanda, has been 
discontinued owing to lack of passengers for 
Lourenco Marques. 

The revised schedule is as follows: 
Monday: Depart Lisbon at 5:00 p. m. 
Wednesday: Arrive Luanda at 5:15 p. m. 
Sunday: Depart Luanda at 7:30 a. m. 
Tuesday: Arrive Lisbon at 8:00 a. m. 

The TAP route bypasses Leopoldville, the 
last stop before reaching Luanda being made 
at the new airport on the island of Sao 
Thome. 


Sierra Leone Development 
Proceeding Under New Loan 


The issue of £2,030,000, 314-percent, in- 
scribed stock (1968-70) at a price of 9944 by 
the Government of Sierra Leone was heavily 
oversubscribed. The total stock available 
when the subscription lists were opened in 
London on August 3 was £1,600,000, since 
£400,000 of the issue had already been placed 
and £30,000 had been reserved for residents 
in Sierra Leone. The loan was issued as a 
trustee stock under the Colonial Stock Act. 
The proceeds will be applied to the financing 





of development work including construction 
of a deep-water quay and the development of 
communication, electricity, and water-sup- 
ply schemes. 


Mexico Arranges Rail Transport 
Over Breaks in Highway 


According to the United States Embassy, 
press notices of an announcement made on 
July 27, 1950, by Romulo O’Farril, President 
of the Mexican Highway Association, state 
that a plan has been worked out with the 
Mexican National Railways whereby motor- 
ists wishing to drive through Mexico and 
Guatemala to the Nicaragua-Costa Rican 
border may ship their automobiles by flatcar 
to bypass the incompleted stretch of the Pan 
American Highway. This is the first time 
within the Embassy’s knowledge that the 
rates for such transport of cars by rail to 
Guatemala have been published. The plan 
provides for the setting up of a railway trans- 
portation service between Arriaga and Tapa- 
chula, a distance of some 179 miles, using 
flatcars each capable of carrying two 
automobiles, to be attached to the daily 
passenger train. At Tapachula the flatcars 
will be unloaded and motorists may con- 
tinue their trip by road across the Talisman 
Bridge and along the existing all-weather 
road to Guatemala City, proceeding as far as 
the Nicaragua-Costa Rican border. It was 
expected that all arrangements for this serv- 
ice would be completed by September, and 
that it will greatly increase tourist traffic to 
southern Mexico, Guatemala, and beyond. 

Special ramps have been constructed at Ar- 
riaga and Tapachula which give access to the 
flatcar direct from the highway, thus avoid- 
ing complicated and expensive operations of 
loading and unloading. Motorists are 
obliged, for safety reasons, to empty their gas 
tanks. Gasoline is available at both termi- 
nals. 

The railroad ticket for the handling of the 
automobile will cost 300 pesos ($34.68, U. S. 
currency) one way and 600 pesos ($69.36) 
round trip. This includes the price of one 
personal fare, since either the traveler or his 
privately hired watchman customarily ac- 
companies the vehicle. Other passengers in 
the automobile will be required to pay the 
regular rail fare between Arriaga and Tapa- 
chula, which is 23.50 pesos ($2.71), first-class, 
one way, and 47 pesos ($5.42) round trip. 
Tickets may be obtained from the Ferrocar- 
riles Nacionales de Mexico, Gerencia de Tra- 
fico Pasajes, Bolivar 19, Mexico, D. F., and 
from Turismo Lona, S. A., Guatemala City, 
Guatemala. 

The Mexican National Railways will sell 
these tickets on a basis of reservations in 
strict priority, thus avoiding delays to travel- 
ers at terminal points due to shortage of flat- 
cars; and flatcars will be allotted in 
accordance with the demand therefor, so 
that in most cases the traveler should be 
able to reserve space for the day he chooses. 
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Travelers who have not made advance reser- 
vations may obtain space at Arriaga and Ta- 
pachual, if it is available. 

Trains Nos. 101 and 102 have been assigned 
to operate this service. These trains do not 
carry dining cars, and the traveler is advised 
to provide his own food and drinking water, 
which may be obtained from hotels in Arriaga 
and Tapachula. 

The railway journey of 265 kilometers is 
scheduled to take 10 hours and 35 minutes. 
However, delays frequently occur, as the 
track is being relaid and trains are slowed 
down. Schedules are as follows: 

Southbound: Leave Arriaga 5:55 a. m., 
and arrive Tapachula 4:30 p. m. 

Northbound: Leave Tapachula 8:10 a. m., 
and arrive Arriaga 7:00 p. m. 


Japan-India Radiotelegraph 
Link To Be Renewed 


Tests carried out for the resumption of 
radiotelegraphic communication between In- 
dia and Japan have proved satisfactory, and 
it is hoped that it will be possible to open 
the circuit for public use early next month 
(August), stated the General Manager of 
Overseas Communications Service, Govern- 
ment of India, Bombay, on July 24, 1950. 

Explaining why this radio circuit, which 
was in operation for 10 years before Japan’s 
entry into World War II, had not been re- 
sumed earlier, the general manager stated 
that many factors, such as changes in na- 
tional policies and currency values, had come 
in the way. However, negotiations in re- 
gard to rates and other conditions were in 
their final stages, he added. 


New Air Services in China 


The Civil Aviation Bureau of the Central 
People’s Government in Peking announced 
some time ago its intention of commencing 
civil air services between certain points on 
August 1, 1950. The initial services will be 
two trunk lines—from Tientsin to Canton 
and from Tientsin to Chungking. In addi- 
tion, four branch lines will radiate from 
Chungking, namely, to Kunming, Chengtu, 
Kweiyang, and Hankow. 

The former China National Aviation Corp. 
and the Central Air Transport Corp. have 
been merged and reorganized under the title 
of Civil Aviation Co. It is understood that 
there are 23 CNAC and CATC aircraft in 
Communist China. The “Convair,” which 
is included in this group, has been renamed 
“Peking” and will be used in the service be- 
tween Tientsin and Canton. 

The fares to be charged are as follows, in 
jen min piaos (Peoples’ currency) : 


Tientsin-Hankow____________ 2, 100, 000 
Hankow-Chungking _________ 2, 400, 000 
Tientsin-Canton ____________ 3, 880, 000 
Hankow-Canton_____________ 1, 780, 000 
Chungking-Kweiyang________ 1, 070, 000 
Chungking-Chengtu_________ 1, 010, 000 
Chungking-Kunming________ 2, 160, 000 
Tientsin-Chungking_________ 4, 500, 000 


NoTE: (US$1 is equivalent to JMP$35,000.) 


Telephone Installations in 
Private Autos, Sydney 


Commencing August 1, 1950, private mo- 
torists in Sydney may have telephones 
installed in their vehicles for two-way or 
one-way conversation. Experiments in the 
use of communication apparatus of this type 
have been conducted by the Commonwealth 
Government for some time, and such equip- 
ment has been used by police, fire, and other 
community department services. The new 
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service now made available to the putlic is 
expected to be of special value in the opera- 
tion of ambulances, taxicabs, and commer- 
cial delivery vehicles. 

Licenses for the operation of such equip- 
ment are issued by the Postmaster General’s 
Department; rental, installation, and main- 
tenance costs are paid by the motorists. 
Telephone equipment may be purchased from 
private manufacturing companies at a cost 
of about A£300 ($675), which includes sales 
tax and installation charges. All equipment 
used is Australian made. In addition, an- 
nual fees of A£51 ($115) for two-way serv- 
ices and A£22 ($49.50) for one-way service 
are charged by the Postmaster General’s 
Department. A charge of 6d. (6 cents) is 
made for each local call and long-distance 
calls may be made at the usual rates, plus a 
6d. service charge. These fees are necessary 
to compensate the Postmaster General’s De- 
partment for the cost of providing base sta- 
tion equipment and other apparatus. 

At present this service is available only in 
Sydney, and is operated on 160 megacycles. 
However, it is expected that it will be ex- 
tended to Melbourne in about 2 months. 


Belgium Inaugurates Helicopter 
Mail Service 


Inauguration of mail pickup and deliv- 
ery by helicopter to be flown in Belgium by 
SABENA Belgian Airlines under contract 
with the Belgian postal authorities was set 
for August 21. Special cancelations of first- 
flight cards were arranged for that date. 
Orders for these closed in New York on Au- 
gust 16. 

Preliminary schedule calls for a 4-hour 
round trip out of Brussels serving eight Bel- 
gian communities. Departure from Brussels 
is at 11:45 a. m. with mail for delivery, and 
return to Brussels is at 3:45 p. m. with the 
mail picked up at each stop. 

None of the “heliports” are conventional 
airfields. In Brussels, the landing is near 
a trolley-car terminal in a section known as 
Porte de Ninove. At Libramont the heliport 
is a football field. In Liege, the landing is 
near the city’s center at a pier on the Meuse 
River. At Tongres, the helicopter will pick 
up and deliver at a place known as Les 
Mottes. The heliport at Beringen is an ath- 
letic field. For Turnhout, the landing place 
is on the edge of the community along the 
main highway between Turnhout and the 
town of Kastorlee. At Herenthals, the heli- 
copter will land and take off from a heliport 
on the banks of an old canal. For Antwerp 
the landing and takeoff are on a military 
drill field on Van Rijswijck Avenue. Any 
trans-Atlantic airmail in this daily pickup 
would arrive in Brussels in time to be placed 
aboard a SABENA DC-6 airliner departing at 
9:00 p. m. Brussels time and arriving in New 
York the next morning at 9:00 a. m. E. S. T. 


New European Air Services 


Two new air services—London-Strasbourg 
and Brussels-Strasbourg-Zurich—have re- 
cently been inaugurated. A weekly plane 
service between Alsace and North Africa 
(arrival at the Strasbourg-Entzheim airport 
each Wednesday and departure for North 
Africa the following day) has, for some time, 
been in operation by AEROTEC, a private 
concern. 


London-Strasbourg 


This direct service was Officially inaugu- 
rated on July 24, 1950, with the arrival in 
Strasbourg of the first plane from London, 
bringing officials of the Hunting Air Travel, 
Ltd., 20 Pall Mall, London, S. W. 1. The 
organization was to operate a daily serv- 








ice during the Council of Europe session jy 


canal op 
August, after which it hopes to obtain syf.| gnd resP 


ficient traffic from Germany to justify maip.| Ingen 
tenance of the service four times week) | recomm: 


(Monday, Wednesday, Friday, and Saturday), the full 
The planes used in this service are the luxury _yecomm' 
Vickers-Viking type, similar to those in yg privatel| 
by the British European Airways, and they | ing out 
accommodate 24 to 27 passengers. Th! tion of 
round-trip schedule is as follows: few yea 
London to Strasbourg: ture. A 
Leave by car from London to Heath profitab 
; row airport ik ga 9:2) js expec 
Jeparture of plane ____ 11:¢ 
Arrive at Strasbourg-Entzheim air . granted 
port - 13:15 
Departure of autocar : 13:45 
Arrive Strasbourg (Place Broglie) 14:15 Bama 
Strasbourg to London: ! 
Leave by car for Strasbourg-Entzheim Four: 
airport ~— . 14: 36 
Departure of plane ‘ 15: 30 On A 
Arrive at London-Heathrow airport __ 17:4 
Leave by car for London__ 18:3 runway 
Arrive London ea _ 19:35 Africa, 
1The Strasbourg-London plane makes ¢op. aircraft 
nection with London—New York plane service, High C 
latte, 
Brussels-Strasbourg-Zurich Bushet 
On August 2, as a result of the strikes jp ogee 
Belgium, planes of SWISSAIR, working ip * 
liaison with the Belgian air line SABENA op dd 
the London-—Zurich run, began making fow t : 1 
stops per week at Strasbourg. The schedule etd 
for these planes is as follows: ag 
ar ee ; policy | 
zave Zurich - 14:10 j as 
Arrive Strasbourg-Entzheim airport 14:55 magne 
Leave Strasbourg-Entzheim airport. 15:15 air tra 
Arrive Brussels-Melsbroeck airport_— 16:46 consid 
London to Zurich : with t: 
Leave Brussels-Melsbroeck airport 17:10 mport 
Arrive Strasbourg-Entzheim airport 18:35 . oe 
Leave Strasbourg-Entzheim airport. 18:55 es 
Arrive Zurich 19:40 | centra. 
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Gets New Power Plant oe 
e Bi 


Acquisition, by the Managua Light & Power 
Co., of a new power plant for the city of 
Managua, was announced on August 12. The 


Mov 


plant, which was purchased from a United | jron 
States firm, consists of a motor of 4,300 b. hp. 
(brake horsepower) directly coupled to a The 
generator of 3,000-kilowatt capacity. It will recom 
burn Bunker C fuel, which should result in Comn 
a substantial saving in oil over that con- | trans] 
sumed by the Diesel units now in use. Steel 
Installation of this new plant will do much interi 
to alleviate the present shortage of power in porta 


the city of Managua. The power company ping | 
has been unable to service or accept new of a 9 


customers for the past several months. The river 
plant’s operation will also enable the com- | Orino 
pany to retain the present equipment for | “on « 
standby purposes. termi 
It is estimated the new plant will be in Maca 
operation in less than a year, during which consi 
time the present transmission and distribu- of or 
tion system will be overhauled. near 
the « 

miles 

Ireland Nationalizes Its As 
T _ eye.e 7" Emb: 
ransport Facilities open 
Nationalization of transport in Ireland oon 


moved one step nearer when, on June 1, 
virtually all surface transportation in the 
Republic of Ireland came under public own- Che 
ership in accordance with the terms of the Ch 
Transport Act. Except for the inclusion of ( 





the Grand Canal Co. into the project, it was Tt 
only the legal status of the component parts ous | 
of the scheme that was materially changed. stan 
Rail and bus lines within the Republic were cong 
already under the control of the state sub- com 
sidized company, Coras Iompair Eireann. low 
The Transport Act established a transport | port 
company of the same name, extended its own- goin 


ership over the intra-Republic rail, bus, and | ble 
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canal operations, and expanded the authority 
and responsibilities of its board of directors. 
In general the move was in accord with the 
recommendations of the Milne Report, but 
the full integration of surface transportation 
recommended by the latter was not achieved, 
rivately owned trucking businesses still be- 
ing out of the fold. Financially, the opera- 


' tion of surface transportation over the past 


| few years has presented a discouraging pic- 
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ture. An efficient, adequate, integrated, and 
profitable transport service in the Republic 
is expected in view of the extended powers 
granted to the new board of directors. 


Bamako Airport Opened to 
Four-Motor Aircraft 


On August 4, 1950, the new 1,800-meter 
runway of the Bamako airport, French West 
Africa, was Officially opened to four-engine 
aircraft traffic when a DC-4 carrying the 
High Commissioner, General Astier de Vil- 
latte, CIC, of the Interarmies, General 
Bushet, CIC, of French Air Forces in West 
Africa, and other high officials landed there 
to inaugurate elaborate ceremonies. 

Niamey and Lome, in French West Africa, 
in addition to Dakar and Bamako, are now 
equipped to handle four-motor aircraft, and 
Abidjan soon will be in the same category. 
This development is in accordance with the 
policy of the Government of this territory to 
increase greatly the scope and capacity of 
air travel, both for economic reasons and for 
considerations of defense. In connection 
with the latter consideration, Bamako is an 
important link in the chain of powerful air 
bases that will extend from Fort Lamy across 
central Africa. 

“This is a new act of faith in the destiny 
of the French Union,” said the High Com- 
missioner in the keynote address which he 
delivered at the official luncheon given in 
the Bamako airdrome. 


Movement of Venezuelan 
Iron Ore 


The Military Junta recently approved the 
recommendation of its Inter-Ministerial 
Committee that, of the two methods of 
transportation proposed by the United States 
Steel Co. to transport its iron ore from the 
interior of Venezuela to the sea, water trans- 
portation be utilized. The proposed ship- 
ping operation will involve the construction 
of a 91-mile railroad from Cerro Bolivar to a 
river terminal near the confluence of the 
Orinoco and Caroni Rivers, and the construc- 
tion of a deep-water channel from the river 
terminal down the Orinoco River and Cano 
Macareo to the sea. The alternative method 
considered would have entailed the shipment 
of ore by rail from Cerro Bolivar to a point 
hear Barcelona, the latter method involving 
the construction of a railroad of some 270 
miles and the bridging of the Orinoco River. 

As previously reported by the United States 
Embassy, press reaction to the proposed 
opening up of a deep-water channel in the 
Orinoco River and the Cano Macareo has 
been favorable. 


Chalna, East Pakistan, 
Chosen as New River Port 


The Government of Pakistan, after numer- 
ous surveys, has selected Chalma, East Paki- 
stan, as a new river port to relieve the 
congestion at Chittagong. The port will ac- 
commodate vessels of a draft of 18 feet in 
low tide and 23 feet in high tide. It is re- 
ported that the port will be open to ocean- 
going vessels by December 1950 and will be 
able to handle 500,000 tons of cargo. 
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Chalna is 25 miles south of Khulna on the 
River Pussur. It is 60 miles away from the 
sea, but the river channel is deep and wide 
enough for large ships to maneuver. A safe 
anchorage for six medium vessels can be es- 
tablished for handling cargo by lighterage. 

The port is of vital importance for the 
development of East Pakistan. Besides re- 
lieving congestion at Chittagong, it will pro- 
vide an outlet for the western part of the 
Province, which is cut off from the east by 
the mighty Brahmaputra. 

Immediate provision is being made for 
pilot vessels, launches, moorings, buoys, 
wireless equipment, and residential accom- 
modations for the port. 


Giant Transformer for Algeria 


A giant 160-ton transformer destined for 
a power station at l’Arba, near Algiers, ar- 
rived at Algiers from Switzerland in late 
July. This unit will be an integral part of 
the power network extending from Oran to 
Constantine. 


Educational Broadcasting by 
Mexican University 


To further its cultural, scientific, and edu- 
cational program, the Universidad Aut6noma 
de San Luis Potosi in San Luis Potosi, Mexico, 
on the evening of July 20, 1950, began oper- 
ation of radio station XEXQ. The station has 
a wavelength of 1,450 kilocycles and a recep- 
tion radius of about 75 miles. It is an- 
ticipated that the power of the station will 
be increased in the near future to 1,000 
kilowatts so that it will be able to reach all 
parts of the State of San Luis Potosi. 

Radio Avenida, formerly in this city, with 
call letters XELX and frequency of 1,120 kilo- 
cycles, was recently discontinued and its 
wavelength allocated to station XETR at 
Ciudad Valles, San Luis Potosi. 


Rates on Oversea Telegrams 
From Malaya Revised 


Rates for oversea telegrams from Singa- 
pore and Penang issued by Cable & Wireless, 
Ltd., which became effective as of July 1, 
are available for review in the Transportation 
and Communications Division, Office of In- 
dustry and Commerce, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

There are now only two types of telegrams, 
the ordinary or fast type and the letter tele- 
gram. The CDE (code) and LC (half rate) 
services have been abolished. Although some 
rates were increased, there has been an over- 
all reduction of 25 percent. 


More Telephones for India; 
Labor-Welfare Measures 


Plans to finance expansion of the tele- 
phone system from the Telephone Develop- 
ment Fund and the continuation of labor- 
welfare activities in the Post and Telegraphs 
Department were discussed at a meeting of 
the Advisory Board to the Ministry of Com- 
munications in Bombay, India, July 19, 1950. 

Telephone expansion, it is planned, will be 
financed from the lump-sum amounts col- 
lected as advance rentals from telephone 
subscribers. These amounts have been deb- 
ited to a fund called the “Telephone De- 
velopment Fund.” It was stated at the 
meeting that 14,800,000 rupees had been 
credited to this fund, of which 5,000,000 
rupees were used last year and 7,500,000 
rupees are to be spent during the current 
year. The meeting approved withdrawal of 
a further sum of 2,500,000 rupees to finance 


the expansion of telephones and the opening 
up of public call offices in Kanpur, Madras, 
Panipat, Udaipur, Rohtak, Trichur, and 
Bombay. 

The continuation of labor-welfare activi- 
ties in the Post and Telegraphs Department 
was also agreed upon at the Advisory Board 
meeting. So far, 157 canteens and 97 tiffin 
rooms have been set up, it was stated, and 
there are 170 clubs, 77 cooperative societies, 
and 21 night schools. Members of the com- 
mittee expressed the opinion that these 
facilities were necessary to raise the standard 
of efficiency of employees. 


Burma Lifts Restrictions on 
Amateur Broadcasting 


The Burmese Government has lifted the 
prohibition imposed on radiocommunica- 
tions between amateur stations in Burma 
and those in other countries. The decision 
was made possible by improvement in the 
internal situation of the country. 

The Burmese Government requires that all 
such communications be made in plain lan- 
guage and be limited to messages of a techni- 
cal nature relating to tests and to remarks 
of a personal character for which, by reason 
of their unimportance, recourse to the public 
telecommunications service is not justified. 

Transmission of international communi- 
cations on behalf of third parties by amateur 
stations is totally prohibited. 


India-Netherlands 
Air-Transport Agreement 
Denounced 


The Statesman, New Delhi, in its issue of 
July 12, 1950, announced that the Govern- 
ment of India has given 1 year’s notice for 
the termination of the India-Netherlands 
air-transport agreement dated June 30, 1947, 
and suggested negotiations for a new agree- 
ment. The news item stated: “The Dutch 
airline KLM at present runs six services to 
Indonesia, one of which passes through 
India. India is not yet in the field, but it 
is expected that an Indian airline, Bharat, 
will open a_ service to Singapore and 
later extend it to Australia via Batavia 
(Djakarta).” 


Progress on PeMex Pipe-Line 


The pipeline under construction between 
PeMex’s Mision field and its Reynosa field 
is now laid to within 10 kilometers of the 
city of Reynosa, reports a visitor just re- 
turned from the gas-field area around that 
Mexican city. (East of Reynosa city the line 
has already been laid to the Reynosa field.) 
Pipe has actually been strung out to within 
2 kilometers of the city of Reynosa; the work 
of laying it is proceeding at the rate of about 
2 kilometers per day. 

Pipe is also being strung out east of the 
Reynosa field toward PeMex’s Brasil field. 
It is understood that the right-of-way has 
been cleared and that the ditch for the pipe 
is about finished. The connection between 
the Reynosa and Brasil fields is expected to 
be completed by September 1. 

It is also reported that work on the right- 
of-way and opening of the ditch from the 
Brasil field toward Matamoros has been 
started. 

A byproduct of the gas-line construction 
from Mision to Brasil was the construction 
of a parallel work road. Between the cities 
of San Pedro de Roma and Reynosa this road 
has become an important artery of com- 
munication used by busses and trucks as 
well as smaller vehicles. Traffic is particu- 
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larly heavy toward the end of summer when 
cotton picking begins in that area. 


Purchase of Prestwick Airport 


Over the objections of Scottish Aviation, 
Ltd., the Ministry of Civil Aviation has de- 
cided to proceed with its purchase of Prest- 
wick Airport. Scottish Aviation will, how- 
ever, be offered a 99-year lease of its premises, 
rent to be the subject of further negotiation. 

A draft purchase order was first issued last 
January. Because of objections voiced by 
Scottish Aviation, the Minister of Civil Avia- 
tion appointed a commissioner to consider 
the case. Decision to proceed with the pur- 
chase was made after review of the commis- 
sioner’s report. 


BOAC London-New York 


Service 


BOAC added a second London-New York 
Stratocruiser service beginning August 2. 
The first of these services was placed in op- 
eration on July 1. Flights depart London on 
Wednesdays and New York on Thursdays. 
One stop is required on the west-bound 
flight, but the United States-United King- 
dom trip is direct. 


New French Air Services To 


French West Indies 


A special inaugural flight of an Air France 
Constellation, Paris, New York, Guadeloupe, 
Martinique, and return, arrived at Raisot 
Airfield near Pointe-a-Pitre, Guadeloupe, 
July 28, and at Larcinty Airfield near Fort- 
de-France, Martinique, the following day. 
It departed from Fort-de-France and Pointe- 
a-Pitre July 31. Commercial services on 
this run are expected to begin soon, with 
arrivals and departures from the French 
West Indies every other Thursday. 

Until the Martinique runway is extended 
irom its present 1,200 meters to 1,400 meters, 
expected in the very near future, the termi- 
nus of the service will be Pointe-a-Pitre, 
Guadeloupe. Subsequently, it will become 
Fort-de-France, the runway of whose airport 
will ultimately be lengthened to equal Gua- 
deloupe’s 1,600 meters. 

This flight will leave Paris every other 
Wednesday at 10 a. m., reach New York at 
midnight, depart at 1:30 a. m. Thursday, and 
arrive at Guadeloupe at 8:30 a.m. Tempo- 
rarily, the planes will leave Guadeloupe for 
New York at 10:30 a. m. on Thursday, arriv- 
ing there at 5:30 p. m., and departing at 
7 p. m., and will arrive at Paris Friday at 
3 p. m. 

One-way passages to Paris will cost 178,£50 
francs ($511) from Martinique and 173,250 
francs ($495) from Guadeloupe. Round-trip 
fares will vary according to the season, from 
284,375 ($812.50) to 321,930 francs ($919.80) 
from Martinique, and 274,295 ($783.70) to 
311,850 francs ($891) from Guadeloupe. 
Rates between Martinique and Guadeloupe 
will be 5,600 francs ($16) one way and 10,089 
($28.80) round trip. Freight from Martin- 
ique to Paris will be charged $3.11 per kilo- 
gram up to 45 kilograms and $2.34 per kilo- 
gram for larger shipments; from Guadeloupe 
the rates will be $3.06 and $2.30, respectively. 

The Transports Aériens Intercontinentaux 
(TAI), the general agent for which in this 
area is the French Line, anticipates DC-4 
service to France in alternate weeks, fol- 
lowing a circle route with stops at Bor- 
deaux; Cape Verde Islands; Cayenne, French 
Guiana; Fort-de-France; Point-a-Pitre; Ber- 
muda, and the Azores. Passenger fares are 
quoted at 175,000 francs one way, Paris-An- 
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tilles, and 315,000 francs round trip. Freight 
will be charged 900 francs the kilogram up to 
45 kilograms and 675 francs per kilogram for 
larger shipments. 





The Pan American-Air France agreement 
according exclusive Martinique-Guadeloyp, 
cabotage to the former, continues in effe, 
for the time being. 








New Procedure For Industry Participation in Revision of 
Schedule B Established by Advisory Council on Federal Report; | 


The Advisory Council on Federal Reports, 
in cooperation with the Bureau of the 
Budget and the Bureau of the Census, re- 
cently inaugurated certain procedures to 
increase industry participation in the main- 
tenance and revision of Schedule B, Statis- 
tical Classification of Domestic and Foreign 
Commodities Exported From the United 
States, the commodity clasification used in 
compiling United States export statistics. 
The Advisory Council on Federal Reports, 
which was established in 1942 by industry 
representatives at the request of the United 
States, the commodity classification used in 
vice to that Bureau on questionnaires and 
reporting procedures of Federal agencies and 
on the statistics compiled by these agencies, 
initiated the new procedures with the objec- 
tive of increasing the usefulness of United 
States export statistics to industry and busi- 
ness. Prior to the new arrangements, indus- 
try representatives have frequently been con- 
sulted on an informal basis in regard to 
changes and additions in Schedule B, but it 
is believed that greater participation by 
industry on a more formal basis will prove 
very valuable. 

The Advisory Council set up a coordinating 
committee of three industry members 
charged with the over-all responsibility of 
organizing industry advisory committees to 
work on the maintenance and revision of 
the various commodity groups in Schedule B. 
The coordinating committee has in turn 
decided to set up the following nine industry 
advisory committees: 

Committee No. 1—Food and Beverages 
(Schedule B Groups 00 and 1). 

Committee No. 2—Animals and Animal 
Products, Inedible (Schedule B Group 0). 

Committee No. 3—Textile Fibers and Man- 
ufactures (Schedule B Group 3). 

Committee No. 4—Wood, Paper, and Other 
Inedible Vegetable Products, Except Fibers 
(Schedule B Groups 2 and 4). 

Committee No. 5—Nonmetallic Minerals 
(Schedule B Group 5). 

Committee No. 6—Metals and Manufac- 
tures, Except Machinery and _ Vehicles 
(Schedule B Group 6). 

Committee No. 7—Machinery and Vehicles 
(Schedule B Group 7). 

Committee No. 8—Chemicals and Related 
Products (Schedule B Group 8). 

Committee No. 9—Miscellaneous Commod- 
ities (Schedule B Group 9). 

In general, this set-up of commodity com- 
mittees represents a combination of the 22 
commodity groupings for which working 
groups were set up in connection with the 
1949 reprinting of Schedule B by the Inter- 
departmental Advisory Committee on For- 
eign Trade Commodity Classification, includ- 
ing representatives from the Department of 
Agriculture, Bureau of Customs, Department 
of State, Tariff Commission, Munitions 
Board, Bureau of the Budget, Bureau of 
Mines, the Office of Industry and Commerce 
of the Department of Commerce, and the 
Industry and Foreign Trade Divisions of the 
Bureau of the Census. (The range of Sched- 
ule B commodities covered by each of these 
22 working groups and the membership of 
the groups are shown on pages XXVIII 
through XXXI of Part II of the 1949 edition 
of Schedule B.) 


The procedures which have been workg 
out for the participation of the nine indy. 
try advisory committees in the Schedule 3 
work are described below. In carrying oy 
these procedures, the over-all coordinating 
committee will, where necessary, resolve any 
problems of overlapping of jurisdiction y 
conflict of recommendations among the jp. 
dividual committees, 

(1) The members of the nine industp 
advisory committees, as they are established, 
will review the items appearing in Part ] 
of Schedule B under the numbered Schej. 
ule B commodity classifications. A majo 
objective of this review will be to determing 
the correctness of the listing of items both 
in terms of accepted trade terminology ang | 
in terms of the accuracy of the classifica. | 
tions of these items in the Schedule B cate. 
gories. This review will, among othe 
things, locate items presently listed withip 
Schedule B classifications which are noy 
obsolete. 

(2) The committee will also review the 
new items which have been added to the list- 
ings under the numbered Schedule B conm- 
modity classifications since the 1949 print- 
ing. This will consist essentially of a re. 
view of some 1,500 new items added to 
Schedule B during the calendar year 1949, | 
as well as approximately 700 new items added | 
to Schedule B during the first 6 months of 
1950. The review process will be similar to 
that described under (1) above. 

(3) A similar review will be made by the 
industry advisory committee of all new items 
which will in the future be added to tae | 
items listed under the numbered Schedule | 
B commodity classifications. Under exist: | 
ing procedures, preliminary drafts of lists of 
new items to be added to Schedule B nunm- 
bered classifications are circulated for com- 
ment to interested commodity specialists 


within the Government prior to publication | 


of the Collectors’ Bulletins. These prelim- 
inary copies of the Collectors’ Bulletins will 
now, in addition, be sent to the industry 
advisory committees as they are established. 

(4) The committees will make recommen- 
dations for changes in the numbered classi- 
fications of Schedule B. Recommendations 
for changes in Schedule B numbered classifi- 
cations proposed by members of the indus- 
try advisory committees or received by these 
committees from industry sources will be 
reviewed by the appropriate industry advis- 
ory committees as a whole, and the com- 
mittees will in turn make recommendations 
regarding the suggested changes. These 
recommendations, as well as comments and 
recommendations from the committees on 
proposals received under the procedure de- 
scribed in (5) below, will be transmitted to 
the Interdepartmental Advisory Committee 
on Foreign Trade Commodity Classification 
for its recommendations before any changés 
are made in the next reprint of Schedule B. 

(5) Recommendations for changes it 
numbered classifications in Schedule B which 
the Bureau of the Census has already ! 
ceived or which it will receive in the future 


from industry or Government sources will | 


be transmitted to the appropriate industry 
advisory committees for review and recom 





mendation. This review will take place 
prior to the next reprinting of Schedule B. 
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prior to the next reprinting, changes are 
peing made in Schedule B only where nec- 
essary for export control or national securi- 
ty, or to correct errors or unworkable classi- 
fications in the 1949 edition. 

(6) Requests from business or industry for 
changes in Schedule B may be routed either 
directly to the Bureau of the Census or 
through the appropriate industry advisory 
committee. 

The list of members of the committees 
may be obtained from the Bureau of the 
Census, or from Russell W. Schneider, Execu- 
tive Secretary, Advisory Council on Fed- 
eral Reports, 1615 H Street N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 
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business concerns of either party in the ter- 
ritory of the other as regards legal status and 
other facilities. 

The French Government undertakes to au- 
thorize the importation from Venezuela of 
not less than 5,000 tons of coffee and 500 
tons of cacao annually and to provide the 
necessary exchange therefor, to give favor- 
able consideration to the possibility of pur- 
chasing Venezuelan tonka beans, and to in- 
crease its purchases of Venezuelan crude 
petroleum and petroleum products in 1950 
and 1951, which in any case shall not be less 
than 6,000,000 barrels of oil unless Venezuelan 
prices are not competitive with those of other 
suppliers. 

The Venezuelan Government on its part 
undertakes to bind against increase the exist- 
ing tariff rate of 3 bolivares per gross kilo- 
gram on French cognac and to grant specified 
percentage reductions in tariff rates applying 
to various wines and liquors, silk fabrics, 
combs, mineral waters, and nonspecified 
pharmaceutical products. 

Both Governments undertake to study the 
possibility of negotiating contracts for the 
purchase of French material and machinery, 
the value of which may be compensated by 
French purchases of Venezuelan crude oil. 

The treaty will remain in force for a period 
of 1 year from July 26, 1950, and may be con- 
tinued in force thereafter by mutual agree- 
ment. In the event that during the life of 
the treaty an abnormal trade balance should 
arise between the two parties they will dis- 
cuss measures to restore the normal func- 
tioning of the treaty, and in the event that 
ho agreement is reached the treaty may be 
denounced by either party on prior notice of 
30 days. 


IMPORT QUOTA FOR Hoc LarpD ANNOUNCED 


The National Supply Commission of Vene- 
zuela has announced that the quota for im- 
ports of hog lard up to December 31, 1950, 
has been fixed at 2,250 metric tons. The 
quota will be allocated among customary 
importers and dealers on the basis of the 
purchase of three units of domestically 
produced vegetable lard for each unit of hog 
lard authorized for importation. 

[See ForEIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of June 


13, 1949, for announcement of establishment 
of the quota. | 





Brazil’s imports of sodium nitrate in the 
first quarter of 1950 totaled 9,984 metric tons, 
valued at $595,100, according to statistics of 
the Ministry of Finance. The volume in- 
creased by 3,321 tons from imports in the 
first quarter of 1949, and the value was 
$109,150 greater. 
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Notes on Insurance in Spain 


(Prepared in the Insurance Branch, Office of International Trade) 


Operations of insurance companies in Spain are supervised by the Director General of 
Insurance (Direccién General de Seguros y Ahorro), an official of the Ministry of 
Finance (Ministerio de Hacienda). At the end of 1948 there were more than 500 insurers 
in operation, although about 50 percent of the premiums in 1948 were collected by some 
20 Spanish insurance companies. Under a law enacted July 16, 1949, no new insurance 
companies are to be licensed by the Spanish authorities for a period of 3 years. 

During 1948, direct premium income from all branches of insurance amounted to 
2,098,000,000 pesetas, about 50 percent more than the 1946 total of 1,389,000,000. It may 
be noted by way of comparison that, according to one estimate, the total national income 
during 1948 amounted to 108,500,000,000 pesetas, about 20 percent more than the estimated 
1946 total of 90,400,000,000. 

Life-insurance premiums in Spain in 1948 totaled 440,000,000 pesetas, 17 percent more 
than the 1946 total of 377,000,000. By way of comparison, time deposits, including savings, 
during 1948, were estimated to have totaled 15,200,000,000 pesetas, 48 percent more than 
the estimated 1946 total of 10,300,000,000. 

During 1948 there were 148 Spanish and foreign companies accepting reinsurance, 
their premium income for that year totaling 585,700,000 pesetas as compared with 
547,000,000 pesetas in 1947. These totals represent the full premium income of the 
professional reinsurance companies, but, in the case of other companies, only the reinsur- 
ance accepted in Spain. 

Comparative figures showing direct premium income in the various branches of insur- 
ance in Spain for the years 1935, 1940, and 1945 through 1948, appear in the following 
table: 

Direct Insurance Premiums, Spain, 1935, 1940, 1945-48 


[In millions of Spanish pesetas] 


Branch 1935 | 1940 1945 1946 1947 1948 

Life 105 129 310 377 434 440 
Workmen’s compensation 84 161 313 328 | 414 591 
Health 11 | 26 85 72 98 185 
Fire | SY 5 157 210 | 249 280) 
Accident 48 42 97 118 158 196 
Marine 20 | 151 | 219 | 234 298 333 
Livestock : . : i 4 11 14 | 16 17 
Burglary : 6 | 3 | 9 | 14 13 17 
Hail 2 | 2 | 6 | 9 14 11 
Plate glass_- : : 1 | 2 | 4 | 4} 5 7 
Other_. ; al 17 19 | 20 | 9 12 21 

Total. . : j , — | 384 | 624 | 1, 231 1, 389 1,711 2, 098 


The Spanish social-insurance system is centered around the National Social Security 
Institute (Instituto Nacional de Previsién), although in some cases insurance may be 
placed with private insurance companies. - Workmen’s compensation, sickness and ma- 
ternity, and old age, invalidity, and survivors’ insurance are compulsory. Generally 
speaking, employers are required to insure all employees earning up to 18,000 pesetas a 
year against these risks; there are also provisions for paying family allowances. Accord- 
ing to one estimate, contributions for social security amount to about 35 percent of gross 
wages. The principal social-security expenditure in Spain is reported to be for family 
allowances. 

Workmen’s-compensation-insurance premiums are paid entirely by the employer and 
vary in amount according to the type of employment and the risk involved. Employers 
can buy their workmen’s compensation insurance from the Government, through the 
so-called Work Accident Insurance Fund, or from private companies, provided the latter 
reinsure with the Guarantee Fund of the National Social Security Institute. It was 
estimated that about 4,322,000 persons were covered by workmen’s compensation insurance 
in 1947, 

Sickness and maternity insurance is financed by a premium of 9 percent of wages—6 
percent paid by the employer and 3 percent by the employee. Employers can buy their 
sickness insurance from the Government through the so-called National Sickness Insur- 
ance Fund or from private companies, provided the latter reinsure with the National 
Social Security Institute. 

There are two compulsory old-age insurance systems. (1) Old-age Insurance (Subsidio 
de Vejez) is administered directly by the National Social Security Institute. Employers 
pay a 3 percent contribution to the Institute and employees 1 percent. Under this plan 
the insured becomes entitled to a minimum pension of 125 pesetas per month upon 
reaching the age of 65. (2) Mutual Insurance Plan (Montepio) have been established 
for each industry and commercial field. Contributions vary according to industry but 
average 8 percent of wages, shared equally by employers and employees. It was esti- 
mated that in 1947 about 9,753,000 persons were covered by some form of old-age 
insurance. 

There are two compulsory family allowance systems. (1) Family subsidies (Subsidio 
Familiar) have since 1943 been part of the compulsory social-security program, This 
scheme is financed by contributions of 4 percent by employers and 1 percent by employees, 
paid direct to the State Fund (Caja Nacional Subsidio Familiar). (2) Family supple- 
ments (Plus de Cargas Familiares) are distributed directly by employers. Each employer 
must contribute a percentage of his pay roll (about 5 to 15 percent) to a fund which is 
distributed among the workers in accordance with the number of dependents of each. 
It was estimated that about 9,956,000 persons were covered in 1947 with respect to family 
allowance benefits. 














Treaties to Aid American 
Business Abroad 
(Continued from p. 5) 


in countries that have long been 
independent. 


Pressure for Stronger 
Provisions 


In general, the United States business 
community has recognized the need for 
the type of treaty now being negotiated, 
and both organizations of businessmen 
and individual business leaders have en- 
dorsed the specific provisions and lent 
valuable support and encouragement to 
the program. There are, however, infiu- 
ential elements among businessmen and 
in other groups interested in economic 
foreign policies which advocate the uti- 
lization of “tougher” treaty provisions, 
and also the employment of a much 
stronger hand by the Government in 
negotiating treaties for the protection of 
private economic interests abroad. 

In considering the suggestion for more 
exacting treaty provisions, we must bear 
in mind the position of the United States 
in the world and the character of the 
leadership it should provide. Our func- 
tion in a society of democratic nations 
is to lead, not to dictate. Our policy of 
promoting the economic development of 
underdeveloped areas is based upon the 
high purpose of helping our neighbors 
to help themselves. Any attitude of dic- 
tation or departure from the position of 
leader among equals plays directly into 
the hands of propagandists, who are 
already effectively misrepresenting that 
our economic foreign policies are de- 
signed to enslave weaker nations in 
furtherance of capitalistic imperialism. 
Furthermore, it is certain that no gov- 
ernment can, in 1950, accept interna- 
tional commitments which its people 
feel may erect unreasonable impediments 
to necessary social control over economic 
affairs in future years. 


Mutuality and the American 
Example 


Certain proponents of the plans to 
promote economic development through 
private investment, anxious to remove 
all barriers at once, by drastic action if 
necessary, have been disturbed by the 
meticulous attention those responsible 
for the treaty program have given to 
maintaining the principle of mutuality 
in the treaties; i. e., assurance that each 
provision can be accepted as binding 
upon the United States as well as upon 
the foreign country. The United States 
is not seeking foreign capital, they have 
argued, and, consequently, there is no 
need for the treaties to take cognizance 
of the domestic policies of the United 
States. There are practical as well as 
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sound policy reasons why treaties must 
be based for the most part upon the 
principle of mutuality and why United 
States treaty policy is largely limited to 
projecting the principles of its domestic 
legislative policy. The President re- 
stated the long-established controlling 
precept in his message on the Point-IV 
legislation: ‘In negotiating such treaties 
we do not, of course, ask privileges for 
American capital greater than those 
granted to other investors . . . or greater 
than we ourselves grant in this country.” 
This offers no handicap, but the con- 
trary. The strongest possible argument 
that the United States can use in prop- 
agating the principles of free enterprise 
and in seeking acceptance of rules of 
the game that will permit a free-enter- 
prise economy to function elsewhere in 
the world is simply the American 
example. 


Problems of Bargaining Power 


It has sometimes been asked why the 
Government does not mobilize the total 
bargaining power inherent in its eco- 
nomic foreign policies to expedite the 
conclusion immediately of large numbers 
of effective investment treaties. The 
United States is constantly making eco- 
nomic concessions to foreign nations in 
the form of loans, grants, tariff reduc- 
tions, and similar actions, it is said, and 
these could well be utilized to obtain 
commitments for more favorable treat- 
ment of United States property interests 
in foreign countries. Insofar as this line 
of argument is intended to maintain that 
our foreign policy should constitute an 
integrated whole in which every element 
supports every other element, no one can 
find cause to disagree. The treaty pro- 
gram is benefiting from this approach to 
the conduct of foreign relations, which 
seeks to create in each case the most 
favorable situation possible for each 
negotiation. 

If, however, it is contended that each 
individual loan should, in a spirit of 
“Yankee bargaining,” be matched 
against repeal of discriminatory law, or 
that no economic arrangements what- 
ever should be made until nationalized 
property has been fully paid for, certain 
practical difficulties can be pointed out. 
Our foreign economic programs are, to a 
great extent, based upon specific pro- 
visions of law and thereby directed to 
specific purposes. The ability of the 
Executive freely to utilize any bargaining 
power in such programs is limited. The 
situation also is affected by the fact that 
the United States domestic interests 
concerned with one type of program are 
not necessarily the same as those con- 
cerned with another type or with the 
conclusion of a treaty designed to provide 
security for investments. Furthermore, 
the surplus bargaining power provided by 





these programs can be easily overestj, 
mated. As an illustration, it can } 
pointed out that all the bargaining powe 
in the Trade Agreements program hy 
not yet sufficed to bring about the com, | 
plete abolition of trade preferences, on 
of the most serious barriers to interna, | 
tional trade. 
The fundamental reason for guardi| 
against overemphasis on bargaining jy | 
the negotiation of these treaties is, hoy. 
ever, that our purpose is to achieve th 
adoption of principles. These are not fi 
subject matter for barter, purchase, anj 
sale. Doubtless no one would want the 
exchange of financial aid for treaty cop. 
cessions to result in new restrictions op 
business, imposed for the purpose of im. 
proving bargaining positions in the rug, 
for loans, in imitation of the well-know 
practice of enacting “bargaining” legis. 
lation in certain fields subject to inter. 
national negotiation, such as tariffs and | 
shipping. We wish for the universal ae. | 
ceptance of the principles contained jy | 
our treaties because of the conviction | 
that they are good and will contribute ty | 
the achievement of the practical objec. | 
tives of the foreign country as well as 
those of the United States. When belief 
in the principles does not exist, an effort 
to obtain acquiescence in them by exert- 
ing pressure deriving from the ability to 








satisfy or refuse to satisfy the urgent 
economic needs of a foreign people can 
hardly be expected to promote friendly 
international cooperation or to lay a se- 


cure basis for lasting treaty commit- | 


ments. 


Treaties by Legislative 
Requirement 


Proposals have been advanced that 
would make it mandatory upon the Ex- 
ecutive, by means of legislation, to re- 
quire the signature of a treaty contain- 
ing specified rigid rules regarding the 
treatment of American interests as a 
condition precedent to the granting by 
the United States of certain types of aid. 
This procedure suggests a threatening 
attitude, and experience demonstrates 
that such an approach seldom inspires 
wholehearted and cordial cooperation by 
other nations. In addition, an attempt 
to coerce governments to conform t 
a rigid pattern in this regard simply 
disregards the political realities. The 
following illustrations will suffice to de- 
lineate the issues. 

Country A has an excellent record with 
respect to the treatment of foreign in- 
vestments and is as devoted to the prin- 
ciple of free enterprise as is the United 
States. Country A is a Federal State, 
however, and the Federal Government is, 
under its constitution, unable to bind the 
subordinate entities in a number of sub- 
ject matters which would be covered by 


the required treaty. The United States | 
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nas had sufficient experience with the 
practical and legal problems affecting 
treaty negotiations resulting from State- 
Federal relationships to enable it to 
readily appreciate the comparable prob- 
lems of others. 

Example two: The Government of 
country B is sincerely friendly toward 
the United States and, although its rec- 
ord with regard to the treatment of 
foreign investments may not be quite as 
good as that of country A, it has, never- 
theless, made consistent progress in the 
acceptance of sound economic principles. 
Its present government is a coalition 
whose opposition makes political capital 
of the government’s friendly attitude to- 
ward the “Yankee imperialists.” To in- 
sist upon a treaty might weaken the gov- 
ernment or even contribute to its over- 
throw. 

Third case: Country C desires United 
States investments and has every inten- 
tion of treating them fairly. It has a 
powerful neighbor, a traditional enemy, 
strongly suspected of seeking economic 
penetration to support aggressive aims. 
This neighbor has a most-favored-nation 
treaty with country C, under which it can 
claim all the treaty advantages which C 
accords to the United States. Country 
C feels, naturally, that a treaty with the 
United States would throw the country 
open to the aggressive designs of its 
neighbor. Under the above circum- 
stances, would it be in the interest of the 
United States to withhold aid merely 
because Countries A, B, and C are un- 
able to enter into treaties? 


Promotion of Private Enter- 
prise a Long-Time Project 


The task of trying to create and 
maintain conditions abroad in which 
free enterprise can live, and of estab- 
lishing standards of fair treatment for 
private alien enterprises must be under- 
taken as a long-term project. It cannot 
be accomplished once and for all by leg- 
islative fiat in the United States nor by 
the magic of a single group of invest- 
ment treaties. Patient effort at educa- 
tion and persuasion, accompanied by 
understanding of the problems and the 
psychology of foreign peoples must be an 
important part of the plan. Conse- 
quently, there is no room for an “all-or- 
hone” policy or a “take-it-or-leave-it” 
attitude in the negotiation of treaties. 

If a sincere effort on the part of a 
foreign government to meet our position 
results in agreement on a significant part 
of our proposals, a compromise which 
leaves some of our objectives outside a 
treaty, should not be rejected. The sta- 
bilization, by treaty, of acceptable con- 
ditions within a portion of the field will 
mark a stage of progress, and the nego- 
tiations can be renewed at some favor- 
able future time with the possibility of 
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further advances. If, for example, the 
government of a country whose people 
have an inordinate fear of being over- 
whelmed by economic giants from 
abroad, insists upon the right to accept 
or reject any alien enterprise that seeks 
to enter the country, while assuring fair 
standards of treatment to all those ac- 
cepted, careful consideration might well 
be given to the question of whether it 
may not be in the public interest to accept 
this situation with understanding, while 
trying to develop it into a more whole- 
hearted acceptance of free enterprise. 
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the 6-month period ending August 31, 1950, 
and a decrease of 1,500,000 pairs from the 
corresponding period of 1949-50. 

The quantity permitted importation in the 
forthcoming period has been cut because 
several local hosiery manufacturers recently 
have installed additional machinery and be- 
lieve that they will be able to supply the 
domestic demand. 


NEW ITALIAN GLOVE FIRMS TO INCREASE 
PRODUCTION 


There are two firms in Naples now produc- 
ing Simplex gloves, with a combined output 
of 7,500 to 8,500 pairs of hand-sewn gloves or 
15,000 pairs of machine-stitched gloves a 
week. Output on a commercial scale began 
during the past 6 months. In view of the 
export demand for gloves of this type, the 
firms are contemplating increasing their 
weekly production of hand-sewn gloves to 
25,000 pairs. The Naples glove industry has 
a potential production capacity of more than 
5,000,000 pairs a year, including leather and 
Simplex gloves, but present output does not 
exceed 20 percent of this capacity. 

Naples is the only Italian glove-producing 
center that uses the Simplex process, by 
which gloves are manufactured from double 
woven cotton fabric. Only women’s gloves 
are made by the Simplex method, and style, 
color, and size is dependent on the demand 
of foreign buyers. Although the making of 
these gloves is still in the development stage, 
demand is remarkably strong, especially in 
the United States and the United Kingdom. 
If the present potential materializes, the 
Naples glove industry could regain the large 
export market enjoyed before World War II. 
Material for Simplex fabric gloves is pro- 
duced in the United Kingdom, France, Ger- 
many, Belgium and the United States. 

Since production began or from approxi- 
mately March to and including July 1950, 
exports of 72,500 pairs of gloves were made 
to the following countries: Belgium 24,000 
pairs; United States, 18,000; the Netherlands, 
12,000; the United Kingdom, 8,500; and all 
other countries, 10,000. 


Tobaceo and 


Related Products 


FRANCE SHIFTS TOBACCO PURCHASES TO 
Sorr-CuRRENCY COUNTRIES 


As a result of its short dollar-exchange po- 
sition, and some change in consumer prefer- 


ence, France has continued its program of 
increasing domestic production of leaf to- 
bacco and of shifting its imports from the 
United States to soft-currency countries. 

Preliminary estimates of tobacco acreage 
and production supplied by the French To- 
bacco Monopoly place the 1950 crop in Metro- 
politan France at about 50,000 metric tons, 
farm-weight basis, from an area of 75,118 
acres, as compared with a revised estimate of 
the 1949 crop of 41,745 tons from 74,920 acres. 
If the forecast of 50,000 tons is realized in 
1950, the production will exceed that of any 
other year, except for the record harvest of 
52,192 tons in 1947. 

Imports of leaf tobacco in the first 6 
months of 1950, including arrivals from 
French Overseas Territories, are reported by 
the French Tobacco Monopoly at 7,850 tons, 
including only 1,421 tons from the United 
States. The chief sources of imports were 
Turkey and Greece, and total imports of 
tobacco of oriental types were 3,254 tons. 
Data from the Monopoly are not available for 
the corresponding period of 1949, but imports 
as reported by the French Customs authori- 
ties totaled 15,576 tons, predominantly from 
French Overseas Territories and countries 
producing tobacco of oriental type. 

Substantial imports of United States leaf 
are anticipated in the second half of 1950, 
but it is expected that the total for the year 
will again be far below normal. 

As the result of the shortage of dollar ex- 
change and a shift in consumer preference to 
somewhat lighter types of cigarettes and 
smoking mixtures, the importation of United 
States dark fire-cured and dark air-cured leaf 
is now being limited to approximately 5 per- 
cent of France’s requirements for the manu- 
facture of cigarettes and smoking mixtures. 
This indicates annual requirements of the 
dark types of less than 3,500 metric tons, 
Increased sales of United States blended and 
straight flue-cured cigarettes have increased 
the import requirements for United States 
flue-cured and Burley leaf. It is probable 
that the combined annual requirement of 
flue-cured and Burley leaf may soon exceed 
2,000 metric tons. 

Imports of cigarettes and other tobacco 
products, as Officially reported, continued 
negligible in the first half of 1950. A sub- 
stantial illegal importation of products, 
principally United States cigarettes, contin- 
ued during the 6-month period. There is no 
dependable estimate of this illegal trade, but 
black-market sales of cigarettes represent a 
significant part of total cigarette sales. 
Black-market sales of other products are 
negligible. 

Exports of leaf and tobacco products in the 
first half of 1950, continued to be limited and 
were confined principally to cigarettes des- 
tined to French Overseas Territories. 





Hospital Construction by 
Swedish Company 


The Svenska Entreprenad AB., Sentab, 
Stockholm Sweden, stated that the final 
projection work for a government hos- 
pital in Barcelona comprising 500 beds 
will be ready for delivery in November of 
this year, and the project for a larger 
hospital in Maracaibo, comprising 600 
beds, is expected to be ready at the begin- 
ning of next year. The company also is 
working on projects for two hospitals for 
the Shell concern which are to be erected 
at their oil fields in western Venezuela. 
Bids will be requested next year. 
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Se course of business varies with 
the dynamic shift in economic forces... 
To spot important trends and keep you 
abreast of current conditions the SURVEY 
offers these features— 





The Business Situation 


A succinct and timely report—with charts—on 
significant developments in production, distribu- 
tion, income, prices, employment, and other 
economic areas. The whole range of monthly 
developments is evaluated to provide a basis for 
understanding current business trends. 


Special Articles 


Specialists analyze important economic developments in detail. They relate these developments 
to business and government operations, using background and source materials often not available 
elsewhere. 


Monthly Business Statistics 


Among 2,500 different series included each month are: GENERAL BUSINESS INDICATORS such 
as national income, personal and farm income, retail and wholesale sales, manufacturer’s orders 
and inventories; DETAILED FIGURES on production, prices and shipments in a wide variety of fields 
such as chemicals, foodstuffs, metals, leather, paper, printing, textiles, and construction. 


Fast Weekly Service 


To keep subscribers posted throughout the month a 4-page statistical supplement is mailed every 
week, giving the latest figures on all important indicators of business activity. 
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